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MARCH, 1895. 


CONVENTION OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


URSUANT to call of Executive Com- | 


mittee, the City and Borough Superin- 
tendents’ Association met in the assembly 
room of the Central High School, at 
Harrisburg, on Thursday, January 31st, 
at 10 a. m. 

(This commodious hall, and indeed the 
entire building, recently erected and fur- 
nished with the most approved modern 
conveniences, was the subject of general 
commendation, and will be a lasting mon- 
ument to the enlightened wisdom of a 
public-spirited board of Directors. Su- 
perintendent Foose is to be congratulated 
upon this fine building, erected at a cost 
of about $140,000. ) 

President B. F. PATrERson (Potts- 
ville) called the Convention to order, and 
Dr. SCHAEFFER, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, opened the session 
with prayer. 

Deputy Supt. J. O0. SrewArT made the 
following 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

I am glad to have the privilege of address- 

ing. this body. 

ince you last met at the Capital advances 
have been made along educational lines, 
and to you is due a fair proportion of credit 
for your influence upon the making of laws. 
While you were in session, important meas- 
ures were F oweyges and were discussed in 
your meetings, which were afterwards set- 
tled by the Legislature in harmony with 
your resolutions. No doubt the same will be 
true again. It was a wise decision to meet 
at this place every alternate year, while the 





Legislature is in session ; and this year you 
will find pending several bills of vital inter- 
est to yourselves and to the Commonwealth 
at large. 

Pending Legislation.—One of these pro- 
vides for a school census. This is timely 
and important; for while many leading 
educators believe that the percentage of chil- 
dren out of school is too high, and the 
must be brought in, none of us have the deft. 
nite information on which to base intelligent 
action. This proposition should receive 
a unanimous recommendation here, from 
those who favor compulsory legislation and 
those who do not. 

There is also a township high school bill, 
which has been endorsed by the Committee 
on Education, and is upon the file of the 
House. While there are differences of opin- 
ion as to just what plan should be adopted, 
we should all be agreed that some encour- 
agement is due to townships that are able 
and willing to make a beginning in this 
direction. I hope you will express your 
sentiments on this subject. 

The free book law has solved one question, 
we hope, finally. Its operation has been its 
best justification. There comes to us but 
one opinion—that it wasa great forward step, 
increasing the attendance and efficiency of 
the schools. There should be no tinkering 
with that Act of Assembly; its present and 
future value can hardly be over-estimated. 
In addition to speeaval of the present law, 
it would not be out of place to deprecate 
any interference with it at this time. 

There are many other bills that will be 
considered by your Committee on Legisla- 
tion, of which I have not time to speak ; 
when you have heard from them you will do 
well to formulate your conclusions and have 
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them laid before the Legislature, where they 
will doubtless have weight, as heretofore. 

Besides these matters in the direct line of 
legislation, and preparatory to legislation 
in future, is the solution of questions that 
appeal specially to you as officers of cities. 
One fact in this line is the lower percentage 
of attendance in the cities and towns than 
in the country, in proportion to population. 
Of this I will say something later, in connec- 
tion with some figures I have prepared to 
present to you. 

Crowded Schools. — One of the reasons 

iven for this low percentage of attendance 
in cities is found in the frequent complaint 
of insufficient accommodation for the chil- 
dren who are willing and anxious to come 
toschool. However exaggerated these com- 
plaints in the press may be, that there is 
some foundation for them is plain from the 
reports sent to the Department by the Super- 
intendents. I will read a few extracts: 


Allentown: During the past year we were 
hampered somewhat by want of proper accom- 
modations for pupils in some parts of the city, 
but with the completion of the new high school 
building and the two additional rooms in the 
Tenth ward, all of which will be ready for occu- 
pancy at the beginning of the next school year, 
the difficulty will be removed. Whilst the at- 
tendance has been quite regular, yet in our 
visits to different parts of the city it grieved us 
to see a goodly number of children of school 
age spending their time outside of the school 
room, and neglecting opportunities of acquir- 
ing an elementary education, which no Ameri- 
can child can afford to do. 

Altoona ; There was no increase in the num- 
ber of schools. The Jefferson and Irving 
schools were too much crowded. The directors 
have decided to erect an addition of four rooms 
to the Irving Building, making the total num- 
ber of rooms twelve, which will be sufficient to 
relieve the crowded condition of the schools. 
About one hundred and eighty pupils were en- 
rolled in the high school, an increase of about 
thirty. The facilities to accommodate this 
ember have been very inadequate. A new 
building for the high school and a teachers’ 
training department will be erected during the 
coming year. 

Butler: The Board of Directors has secured 
a large lot, in a most convenient location, and 
we have every reason to expect that a new 
school building will be erected in the near 
future. It is very much needed. They have 
also arranged for extensive repairs and im- 
provements in school buildings. They are put- 
ting the Smead-Wills system of closets and 
ventilation in the Jefferson Street building. 
The Board for several years past has displayed 
tireless energy, and the most liberal and ag- 
gressive policy in the maintenance of an efficient 
system of schools, comfortable buildings and 
beautiful grounds, for which they deserve the 
highest commendation. 

Lock Haven: Some of our schools, in the 
primary and secondary departments, are too 
much crowded, both for the health of the pupils 
and for their advancement. Each pupil cannot 
receive that personal attention which he ought 
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to have, and which should be given at least in 
primary grades. 

McKeesport: The question with which our 
Board of Directors has to battle most is that of 
providing room. The growth of our city has 
been wonderful. We have been erecting new 
school buildings every few years. Only three 
years ago we erected a new twelve-room build- 
ing, and one year ago a new eight-room build- 
ing, and to-day all our buildings are crowded 
with children seeking for instruction. As a 
result of this, we have in process of erection a 
new sixteen-room building. This we think 
will relieve us for a short time at least. 

Mt. Carmel; Our town is still growing so 
fast that we know not what to do with the chil- 
dren. Hardly was our present handsome build- 
ing up, when there was need of a large high 
school. This is now being pushed, and we ex- 
pect to hardly finish it before another will be 
called for. 

New Brighton: On account of the rapid in- 
crease of population our Board of Education 
has been compelled to erect a six-room building 
in the Fourth ward. 

Norristown: Owing to the crowded condi- 
tion of our schools the Board is erecting a large 
eight-room building with all modern improve- 
ments. This building is expected to be ready 
for use early in the fall. Space allotted me will 
not permit me to enlarge upon the different 
branches taught in the schools. Suffice to say 
that we are trying to do justice in all that we 
are required to teach. 

Shamokin: The rapid growth of the high 
school during the past two years has crowded 
our new rooms to such an extent that our 
Board of Directors have decided to erect a large 
building upon the academy grounds, to be used 
exclusively for high school purposes. It will 
contain all the modern improvements, and have 
large chemical and physical laboratories, man- 
ual training rooms for iron and wood work, a 
large gymnasium hall, and a fine observatory 
for astronomical purposes. The free text-book 
system worked very nicely. The books and 
supplies were carefully handled by the pupils 
of all our grades. After nine months’ constant 
use, many of the books appear almost as per- 
fect as new. A text-book record was kept by 
each teacher. 

Sunbury: Our school buildings, erected many 
years ago, and enlarged from time to time, do 
not possess the modern comforts, improvements 
and conveniences so essential to successful 
school work, and we have strongly urged upon 
our Board of Directors the great need of new 
buildings, more commodious, modern in their 
architecture, and heated and ventilated by 
modern methods. We hope to see them in the 
course of construction before another year shall 
have ended. 


The new buildings now being erected are 
better built, better heated, better ventilated, 
than ever before. We have before our eyes 
what Harrisburg has done. According to 
the reports for last year there has been no 
ae year in which so many good school- 

ouses were erected in Pennsylvania, and the 
coming year promises to rivalit. This is 
as it should be. There is no possible ex- 
cuse for failing to provide ample accommo- 
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dation for all who will attend. Such pro- 
vision is a positive requirement of law; and 
while the Superintendent cannot enforce it 
against Directors, he ought to be able, by 
nage | them informed and by the impres- 
sion of his personality, to help to get it 
done. Not only are we bound to provide 
for all who come, but we ought to “ pre- 
pared in advance, and not wait till the 
pressing need is at our doors. The future 
of the children is the question, and if we 
sometimes gave less attention to making 
percentages and more to bringing those out- 
side into school, and keeping them there, 
we should do more good. ‘This is the para- 
mount question—how to get them and keep 
them. But we must havea place to keep 
them before we compel them to come in. 

History of City and Borough Superintend- 
ency.—I wish to review briefly the develop- 
ment of the law on the city superintendency, 
before presenting the figures. An Act of 
Assembly, approved April 9th, 1867 (P. L.., 
page 53), authorized Boards of Controllers 
and Directors in cities and boroughs having 
a population of over ten thousand to elect a 
Superintendent of Schools. Superintendents 
were elected soon after in the cities of Allen- 
town, Erie, Meadville, Pittsburgh, Potts- 
ville, Scranton, Williamsport, and in the 
borough of Easton, making seven city 
superintendents and one borough superin- 
tendent commissioned before the close of the 

ear 1868. Chester City and Altoona fol- 
owed in 1869; Harrisburg, Hyde Park and 
Wilkesbarre in 1870. 

The Act of 1867 was amended June 15, 
1871 (P. L., page 390), to permit the election 
of superintendents in cities and boroughs 
having a population of over seven thousand, 
and at the close of the year 1872 there were 
twenty — and borough superintendents in 
office, and twenty-six at the close of the 
school year in June, 1876. 

An Act was approved June roth, 1881 (P. 
L., page 97), giving boards of directors and 
controllers permissive authority to elect 
superintendents in cities and boroughs with 
a population of five thousand. The law 
was still further modified by an Act approved 
May 7, 1885, extending the privilege of 
electing superintendents to boards of school 
directors in townships having the requisite 
population of five thousand, the same as in 
the cities and boroughs of the State. 

Under the provisions of these laws there 
are now twenty-seven city superintendents, 
thirty-one borough superintendents, and 
four township superintendents, making in 
all sixty-two such commissioned officers in 
the State. A very fair proportion of these 
have been in attendance at former sessions 
of this body, and I am glad to see so large a 
number here this morning. 

School Attendance in Cities and Boroughs. 
—Let me now call your attention to the 
figures showing the proportion of school en- 
rollment to population in the communities 
you represent. There is material for study 
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in them. They are arranged alphabetically 
for convenience of reference : 


Per- 

Enrollment. centage. 

1894. 

17,3605 16.5 

4,677 18.1 

5,968 19.6 

1,423 19-4 
Beaver Falls ¥ 1,843 18.9 
Bethlehem : 980 14.5 
3,56 1,255 14.7 
2,418 229 
1,014 15.5 
1,890 21.6 
2,034 18.8 
1,714 21.8 
3,446 17 
2,046 19.3 
1,013 178 
1,335 21.7 
1,773 21.3 
2,640 18.2 
6,482 16 
1,401 22.1 
7,848 19.9 
2,220 18.7 
1,560 19.7 
Huntingdon . . 1,082 18.9 
Tohnstown 3,824 17.5 
Lancaster ' 5,227 16.3 
Lebanon 6 2,407 16.4 
Lock Haven 1,458 19.8 
McKeesport 3,938 19 
Mahanoy City 2,191 19.4 
Meadville 1,965 20.6 
Milton 1,187 22.3 
Mount Carmel 1,630 19.7 
Nanticoke .... 1,577 15.7 
New Brighton 1,313 23.4 
New Castle 2,812 24.2 
Norristown. 2,828 14.3 
Oil City 2,184 20 
Pheenixville 1,083 
Pittsburgh . . . 36,426 
Pittston 1,446 14 
Plymouth 1,468 15.7 
Pottstown 2,887 21.7 
Pottsville 2,591 18.4 
Reading 9,529 16.2 
Scranton 12,136 
Shamokin 3,430 
Sharon 1,550 
Shenandoah 2,364 
Steelton 1,598 
South Bethlehem. 
South Easton 
Sunbury 
Tamaqua 
Titusville. . 


Population. 


Allegheny 
Allentown 


Carbondale. . 
Chambersburg . 
Chester 
Columbia. 


Franklin 
Harrisburg 
Hazleton... 
Homestead. 


Collectively we find the population and 
enrollment of the city of Philadelphia and 
of the other cities and boroughs having 
superintendents to foot up as follows: 

School 
Enrollment, 

1394. 

210,996 


125,150 


Population. 
1590. 
1,208,628 
1,046,964 


Cities and Boroughs. ... « 
Philadelphia 
2,255,592 336,176 


County Districts 3,002 ,422° 704,503 


| ee 1,040,679 


And when we make the percentages on 
the same basis, we have this showing for 
the relation of school enrollment to popula- 
tion: 


5,258,014 


19.8 
11.9 


17-5 
23-5 


In the whole State .....- eeee-s 

In Philadelphig. .......--. 

In cities and boroughs having superinten- 
dents of schools. .....-+e-e. 

In county districts ...... o° 
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Now, with such statistics before us, we 
cannot be surprised that the advocates of 
compulsory education laws point to the 
figures and ask us to explain. Why is it 
that Philadelphia is only 12, the other towns 
collectively, 17, and the country, 24? To 
be sure, in manufacturing centres there are 
avocations open to children which do not 
exist in the country; but the convenience 
and higher grade schools should be some 
offset to that, and the difference is certainly 
too wide, and suggestive of something 
wrong. This is a matter of vital interest 
to you as city officers, and still more to the 
parents of the children. 

Compulsory LEducation.—Laws of this 
character now exist in different forms in 
one-half the States of the Union; with us 
attendance is still voluntary; yet I am glad 
to be able to say that our general average of 
attendance in Pennsylvania compares fairly 
with that of any of our neighbors, notwith- 
standing the fact just noted, that the cities 
and towns do not come up to the mark. It 
cannot be denied that too many children 
are out of school, getting their education on 
the streets. In this very town some good 
poe have established sewing schools on 

aturday, into which they bring by ‘‘ moral 
suasion’’ hundreds of children, many of 
whom are not in the day schools. We 
must reach these people somehow—can we 
not go out to them in their homes, and find 
out, at least, why their children are not at 
school? Here is part of your official duty, 
Superintendents; through you the Directors 
may be urged to do their part, and the 
proper spirit aroused among the people. 

When we have provided octeemiesnininne 
for all, and appropriated money, we have 
not done all. Money will not do everything: 
we must put ourselves into the work if it 
is to prosper and ga 

There is room for much of this personal 
work before we resort to compulsion ; and 
surely we will all agree that before we fall 
back upon the police power of the State we 
should at least know who and how many 
the outside children are, and where they are, 
and provide suitable accommodation for 
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them all when they come or are brought to 
school. 

State Appropriation.—The State has been 
liberal of late years, but not more so than 
she can afford. We are coming up to the 
true plane. A brief review of the history 
and results of State appropriations since the 
present Constitution was adopted may be of 
use in this connection : 

From 1874 to 1886 the appropriation for 
the support of the public schools was one 
million dollars annually, which is the min- 
imum sum fixed by the Constitution of 
1874. This sum was not exceeded until 1887, 
whenan additional half million was appro- 
priated. 

A further increase of half a million dollars 
was made in 1889, making two million dol- 
lars for each of the two years commencing 
on the first Monday of June, 1889 and 1890, 
respectively; and at the session of 1891, five 
million dollars were appropriated each year 
for the years beginning on the first 
Monday of June, 1891 and 1892. At the last 
session of the Legislature an additional 
half million dollars was appropriated, mak- 
ing five million five hundred thousand 
dollars each year for each of the two years 
commencing on the first Monday of June, 
1893 and 1894. 

Under the laws governing the operation 
of the school system, the annual appropria- 
tions made for the support of the public 
schools are not due and payable to the 
several districts until after the close of the 
school year for which the appropriation is 
made, and therefore the beneficial effects of 
the liberal increase of half a million dollars 
over the two years immediately preceding, 
made at the last biennial session of the Leg- 
islature, cannot be shown from the official 
reports of school districts before the expira- 
tion of the current year, ending on the first 
Monday of June, 1895. 

A comparison of the school year 1892, 
when two million dollars had been received 
by the districts of the State, with the year 
1894, when five million dollars had been 
paid by the State and accounted for by the 


| districts, shows the following conditions : 


Increase or Decrease 











Philadelphia. xope. | sept per cent. 

Whole number of schools... ...... 20,653 21,588 | Increase. | 935 
Average number of months taught. . . 7.41 7.71 -30 
Average salary of males per month. . . 39.83 41.84 2.01 
Average salary of females per month. . . 30.89 32.55 is 1.66 
Number of mills levied for school purposes. 5.86 4.40 | Decrease.| * 1.46 
Total amount of tax levied for school and | 

building purposes. .........-. $8,187,893.57 | $8,677,582.67 | Increase.; $489,689.10 
Cost of school houses, purchasing, build- 

DUS ee tk te 2,378,780.77 | 2,834,091.22 - | 455,310.45 
Amount of teachers’ wages... ..... 6,028.019.91 | 6,995,022.56 - | 967,002.65 
Fuel, contingencies, etc... ....... 2,950,033.46 | 3,637,038.74 Ne 687,004.96 
Cost of school supplies other than text- 

is 6s 6 65 oe sw 6 6c ee he ae whe 238.42 " 559,238.42 
I ace Sa ae gs @ de ote a ke As + anieeoe “ 1 ae 
Total expenditures. .......-.220-. 11,356,834.14 ' 15,125,568.28 = 3,768, 734.14 
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Including Philadelphia in this statement 

The increase in the number of 
schools is. ‘ 

The increase in the average length 
of term. . 

The increase in the salary of male 
teachers, per month. . . 

The increase in the salary of female 
teachers, per month , 

The increase in the cost of school 
houses, purchasing, building, 
renting, etc... 

The increase in 
teachers’ wages. 

The increase in the fuel and con- 
tingencies. 

The increase in the cost of school 
books. 

The increase in the total expendi- 

4,022,991.46 


It appears from the reports that there were 
1,205 school districts in the State in 1892, 
having only the minimum annual term of 
six months. In 1894 there were 833 districts 
having the minimum school term of six 
months; showing a decrease in the number 
of six months’ districts of 372 in 1894, as 
a with 1892. 

The beneficial effect of the increased 
State appropriation is shown in the dimin- 
ished number of short-term districts. 

2. The increase in the wages of teachers, 
not as marked as it should be, but still a 
perceptible increase from year to year. 

An increase in the general expenditures 
of school districts. 

The stimulus which the liberality of the 
State has given to popular education cannot 
be measured by dollars and cents, but at the 
same time the benefits to be derived from 
this awakened interest, the result of the 
State’s liberality, cannot be fully estimated. 

The very slight increase in the teachers’ 
wages, and the failure to increase the annual 
school term last year, are doubtless due to 
the fact that over one million dollars was 
expended in the State, outside of Philadel- 
phia, for school text-books, and over a half 
million dollars additional for supplies other 
than text-books, as shown by report of 1894. 

This expenditure of school funds on the 
poe of the districts, authorized and required 

y the Act of May 18th, 1893 (P. L., 93), will 
result in a marked improvement in the effi- 
ciency of the schools, and will materially 
increase the attendance of children, aside 
from other benefits which will follow. 

Without the assistance derived from the 
State, some districts would have been un- 
able to provide free school books, and many 
others could have done so only with great 
difficulty. 

The improvement of school surroundings 
and grounds, and the ready compliance with 
the wholesome Act of June 6, 1893 (P. L., 
339), were aided greatly by the liberality of 
the State. 

Taking into consideration all the circum- 
stances and conditions governing the opera- 


1,105 

23 

$2.01 
$1.63 

; - - $605,311.74 
the amount of 
1,231,686.50 
1,085,885.88 


I, 100,177.34 


: 
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tion of the school system, the increase in 
the State appropriation was timely and 
helpful in many ways, not only to the dis- 
tricts individually, but to the State as a 
whole. Greater benefits will yet be appar- 
ent when hundreds of townships have 
learned that its object and purpose are not 
to reduce local taxation, but to supplement 
the funds which public-spirited citizens are 
willing to raise by local taxes in their re- 
spective districts. It is to be regretted that 
too many townships have taken advantage 
of the liberality of the State to reduce a tax 
rate which was already much below the 
average of the State at large, while they 
have neither extended the annual school 
term nor added a single dollar to the wages 
of their poorly-paid teachers, though the 
means of the district will justify them in 
doing much more than they have done in 
the past. Asa partial remedy at least for 
the shortcoming of these districts, the 
Legislature, with its continued liberality, 
will be justified in extending the annual 
school term to seven months, and in this 
particular at least compelling the Boards of 
Directors to do by law that which they ought 
to do most willingly by their own voluntary 
action, in view of what the State has done 
and is doing to support its public schools. 

Many plans have been proposed to secure 
equitable distribution of the appropriation ; 
but too many people cannot get beyond the 
consideration of their own local interests. 
Public men ought to rise above that. Let 
us hope that we shall continue to grow in 
the future as we have in the past. 

I have departed from the customary formal 
address of welcome, because I thought it 
unnecessary. You know you are welcome 
here, and I will only say again that I am 
glad to meet you, and hope your session 
will be pleasant and profitable. 

Supt. W. H. HockENBERRY, (Cham- 
bersburg), made the following address : 


In order to shake off part of the load the 
honorable gentleman has laid upon us of 
the towns, I wish to say that in Chambers- 
burg there is room in the schools for all who 
are entitled to come, if we could only get 
them there. We have not yet found out 
how to bring them in by ‘‘ moral suasion,’ 
and are thinking that perhaps compulsory 
legislation might help us. 

Speaking for the body, we have beeu in- 
terested in hearing the address of the Deputy, 
and recognize in his carefully prepared 
statistics matter for thoughtful deliberation. 
We also appreciate his words of welcome, 
especially as coming from one so closely as- 
sociated with us in our work. His words 
will encourage us to strike heavier blows at 
the ignorance and wickedness that prevail, 
and to seek for ourselves and the teachers 
we represent, a higher preparation for the 
work in hand. Because, if we wonld raise 
others, we must mount higher ourselves; if 
we would successfully preach the gospel of 
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education to the people and children of the 
State, we must show them that the culture 
and strength which it affords have not been 
wholly lost upon ourselves. 

Humility and modesty cannot be too 
highly esteemed and practiced, but it is not 
best to prevent the light from shining, 
especially if it be needed to illuminate the 
darken understandings of some who 
would close both their eyes and their ears 
to the truth ; and without trespassing the 
limits of propriety, it ought to G said that 
no body of men of equal numbers, and with 
the same helps and hindrances, have ac- 
complished more for education in Pennsyl- 
vania than has been accomplished by her 
city and borough superintendents. 

Over sixty in numbcr, we represent one- 
half of the people of the State, numerically; 
and if the estimate were made on several 
other bases that might be indicated, the 
comparison would be greatly in our favor. 
One-third of the pupils in the schools of the 
State are under our supervision. Our sal- 
aries, in the aggregate over $100,000, and 
averaging more than those paid by the State 
to the county superintendents, are paid 
directly by those whom we serve, from funds 
wholly raised by local taxation. 

The total expenditures for educational 
purposes by the cities and boroughs having 
their own superintendents, is nearly nine 
million dollars, considerably more than the 
amount expended by the other portions of 
the State. The school property of these 
same cities and boroughs is six million 
dollars greater in value than that of the 
other parts of the State. 

I can assure you, Mr. President, that we 
are glad to be here in the capital city of our 
dear old commonwealth, so that we may 
— look into the faces of those sent 

ere by the people to make our laws. If 
new laws are needed for the advancement of 
education, we shall be glad to aid, if possi- 
ble, in having them enacted. 

We want to meet old friends and find new 
ones; to look into their faces, grasp their 
hands and hear their words, and gain an in- 
spiration that friendly contact alone can 
impart. We wish to plan so well and to 
execute so judiciously that the educational 
foundations laid by the intelligent foresight 
and persistent efforts of Wolf and Ritner 
and Stevens, shall have reared upon them a 
superstructure that shall bring glory and 
renown upon the old Keystone State, and 
make her, at no distant day, the most ad- 
vanced among her sister commonweelths 
for general and higher education, with a 
harmonious adjustment of kindergarten, 
public school, college, and university. 

So far as tuition is concerned, it is our 
wish that the poorest child in the State 
shall have the same advantages and stand 
upon the same plane as the child of the 
most wealthy. e wish to carry on the 
work so that the splendid achievements of 
Burrowes and Curtin and Hickok and Co- 





burn and Wickersham and Higbee, so ably 
and zealously supplemented as they have 
been by those of Waller and Schaeffer and 
Stewart and Houck, shall continue to 
flourish and bring forth an hundredfold. 
We speak these names and think of the 
work done by the men, both living and 
dead, with pride. It is our good fortune to 
be associated with some of them in the great 
work in which we are engaged. 

We are here to aid if possible in the com- 
plete banishment of school-houses and furni- 
ture that are detrimental to the health and 
comfort and culture of our children, and to 
secure in their place comfortable, com- 
modious, well-furnished, well-ventilated, 
beautiful, and home-like houses. 

If it be within our power we are here to 
aid in securing a more equitable distribution 
of the large State appropriation for school 
purposes. Some reasonable ratio should 
exist between the sums given to each dis- 
trict, and the amount raised by local tax- 
ation. We would like to aid in doing justice 
to the noble women engaged in toncinfied: by 
giving them equal salaries with those paid 
to men for the same work and the same re- 
sponsibility. 

It seems to me that the time has fully 
come when cities and boroughs having their 
own superintendents should demand that 
at least a portion of the salaries of such 
superintendents should be paid out of the 
same fund from which county superintend- 
ents are paid. The establishment of district 
high schools is a measure that should no 
longer be delayed, and no doubt the bill now 
before the legislature will in due time be- 
come a law. In many respects a school 
census of children of school age would be 
advantageous. And what shall be said of a 
compulsory attendance law? Many are 
coming to a conclusion that such a law is a 
necessity. When all other available means 
fail to bring the children into the schools, 
we may be compelled to give a reluctant 
consent and support to such a measure. 

Our State is of commanding influence in 
her natural resources ; she stands second to 
none in patriotic devotion to the underlying 
grt one of our republican institutions ; 

er contribution in men and money in up- 
holding the Union whenever threatened by 
foreign or domestic foes is a matter of pride 
to every one of her citizens ; in its concep- 
tion and to the extent originally intended 
by its framers, her educational system com- 
pares most favorably with that of any other 
state system. 

But the time has arrived for advanced 
movements. Comparatively, we must give 
more attention and spend more money upon 
education than we have been doing. We 
ought not to do less concerning any of our 
great interests, but very much more for this 
one. Let our best men give more of their 
best energies toward making Pennsylvania 
eo and industrial centre of the 
land. 
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President PATTERSON said be thought 
it would be highly profitable to take up 
and consider the points suggested in the 
address of Deputy Supt. Stewart. He 
then called Supt. McGinnes to the chair, 
and delivered the following inaugural ad- 
dress on the 


IMPORTANCE OF LEARNING TO READ. 


The ability to read is the key, and the 
only key, to all other branches of learning. 
It is the only entrance to universal knowl- 
edge. It is a question as to whether it is 
possible to reason at all independently of 
words, to think at all without language. 
Let that be as it may, we will probably all 
agree upon the proposition that our knowl- 

e cannot be expressed without language, 
and that we would be helpless in the attain- 
ment of knowledge beyond our own time 
and outside of our immediate neighborhood, 
had we not the command of a language—a 
written language with a literature; a litera- 
ture that contains the history of science, 
-the history of nations, the history of the 
world. These are all stored up in the musty 
tomes of by-gone ages, but of what use are 
they to those who have not the key that 
opens them to our minds? 

It has been well said by some one, that 
for every language that a man masters he 
has a new life. The apostle having been 
caught up into the third heaven, says that 
he did not know whether he was in the 


body or out of the body; that he heard ‘‘un- 
speakable words, which it is not lawful for a 


man to utter.’’ Was it ‘‘unlawful’’ be- 
cause he was forbidden to tell? We think 
not, because he spent all his life (after his 
conversion) and all his energies in making 
known to us the nature, condition and re- 
quirements of the inhabitants of the other 
world. Or was it simply because he had 
not language to express what he saw? Was 
the language of earth adequate to express 
the glories which he beheld ? He does the 
best he can when he says that the redeemed 
shall bear an eternal weight of glory. We 
have but very little conception of what is 
meant by ‘‘an eternal weight of glory;’’ 
and until we learn the language of the im- 
mortals, until we shall know as we are 
known, we shall only be able to ‘‘see men 
as trees walking.”’ 

Thus it is with children in relation to the 
objects that surround them. There is a 
period in their lives when they see as we 
see and hear as we hear, when they enjoy 
the scenes around them to a degree far 
greater than older poopte who have become 
accustomed to the objects in nature. There 
is a time when they bear a weight of joy 
and Sar incomprehensible and inex- 
pressible—the time when ‘‘who can tell 
what a baby thinks?’’ A child three months 
old knows to a certainty whether itself or its 
mother is master of the situation. It knows 
as positively as the pupil in the High 
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School knows the ability of the teacher to 
govern the pes. 

Even at this early age infants know more 
than philosophers dream of their knowing. 
They understand better than we suspect, 
the sub-seeming apperception of the modus 
operandi of Gatuckt-entherian (as the wise 
would tell us). Before ever they can utter 
a word, they know the names of all the ob- 
jects with which they come in daily con- 
tact; names of the members of the family, 
pieces of furniture, pictures on the wall, 
cats, dogs, pigs, chickens—what not ? Some 
one may ask how we can know that they 
possess this knowledge. We know it in 
the same way we know that the family dog 
knows the sound of the family butcher’s 
horn when it is within hearing but not in 
sight. 

Then we come to the age of asking ques- 
tions, the child’s talking age. From the 
time that a child begins to talk until he is 
old enough to go to school, if he should 
only ask ten questions a day, he will get in 
his work to the tune of about fifteen thou- 
sand. But smart children will ask ten 
questions every hour in the day, and will get 
an answer to them too. During this period 
they have, as it were, taken charge of their 
own education, and it would astonish us to 
know how many things they have picked 
up just while eating and playing. They 
come to us with an average vocabulary of 
from ten to twelve hundred words which 
they can use as well as we can. At this 
period they come tous. They come asking 
and expecting to get at our hand intelligent, 
common-sense assistance. 

How long will it take us to teach them to 
read? How long to lay the foundation of 
reading in such a manner that they can 
thereafter carry it on and up to the full ex- 
tent? We assert that the brightest pupils 
can do this work in one term of ten months; 
that the pupil of average capacity will do 
the same work in two terms of ten months 
each; and, that if we do not do thus much 
for them, we are doing them an injustice. 

In our opinion, this most important of all 
branches has, during the last third of a 
century, been neglected and abused to such 
a degree as to have impeded and counter- 
acted all the improvement that otherwise 
would have been accomplished in our pnb- 
lic schools. After the people of Athens had 
erected a temple to each one of the known 
gods under the sun, they then erected one 
to the Unknown God. This search after 
deities has only been equaled, in our day, 
by the indefatigable search after methods to 
teach children to read the English language. 
These methods have been as numerous as 
the heathen gods in Athens, and as in- 
definite, unsatisfactory and unprofitable in 
their operation. 

My first proposition is that the Word 
system pure and simple has been a grand 
fraud, in every locality in which it has been 
preached and practiced. What do we under- 
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stand by the Word system? By this method | each member of the class, and each member 


it is proposed to teach the pupil all the words 
that he is ever expected to use, as ‘‘wholes.”’ 
Without a knowledge of the letters he is to 
distinguish words from each other. He is 
to learn the name of a word just as he learns 
the name of a /e/fer, or a piece of furniture, 
or of any object in nature. It is necessary 
to make this explanation, from the fact that 
many persons will argue all their lives in 
favor of the Word system who have never 
known what is meant by it. 

Not long since I met an intelligent man 
from the State of Maine, who was an ex- 
judge of the court. Talking to him upon 
the subject of teaching the Word system 
and its absurdity, he replied : ‘‘ My dear sir, 
not so fast! I taught school, and did it 
well. I taught the word method! I took 
the word ‘bad’ and made a little speech to 
the pupils about the word and then asked 
them to remember the three letters of which 
it is composed, which they did. Then I 
took another word, ‘‘ good,’’ thus adding ¢ 
and ao to the list. Now it was my turn to 
—_ and I said to him: ‘‘My dear sir, 
that is the A BC method pure and simple, 
and you and I need not quarrel over this 
subject !’’ In Dr. Raub’s Theory of Teach- 
ing, he devotes a chapter to the subject of 
teaching reading by the Word method, 
which he recommends, but his Word 
method is precisely the same as the case 
above described. He took a word to teach 
the letters of the alphabet. Now, as many 
as are in favor of the above method are not 
quarreling with me on method—but such 
are in the A B C business, and always have 
been, without knowing it. 

But the teaching that we have in mind 
and which is under discussion is the so- 
called ‘‘ Word System.’’ The theory of the 
plan can best be illustrated by samples that 
we had at our County Institute less than 
three months ago. We had an accomplished 
lady who is superintendent of primary 
reading in one of the flourishing cities of 
the west. She told us how she would initi- 
ate new pupils into the mysteries of reading. 
She would have some nice big red apples, 
and give one into the hands of each pupil in 
the class. She would give an interesting 
talk on the subject of apples. She would 
write the word ‘‘apples’’ upon the board. 
Then she would have an arrangement with 
some one from an adjoining room who 
should, as it were, accidentally drop into 
her room. The teacher would ask this 
visitor if she knew what they had been talk- 
ing about. The visitor answered, ‘‘Apples.”’ 
The pupils were surprised to find that one 
who had been in an adjoining room should 
know what they had been talking about. 


Then they were told that she read it upon 
the board. This gives the pupils a desire to 
be able to read also. 

She then asks Johnny what he holds in 
his hand. Answer: ‘‘I hold in my hand a 
nice red apple.’’ 


This question is asked 





is to give the same answer. This done, the 
teacher steps to the board and tells them to 
observe what the chalk is going to say. 
Johnny is asked to tell what the chalk said, 
Johnny says, ‘“‘I hold in my hand a nice red 
apple.’ Then Willie, George, Jane, and 
Sallie, all in turn, tell what the chalk said, 
and all agree—so there can be no mistake 
about the reading. Two other sentences 
were evolved in like manner, namely: 
“This nice red apple grew on an apple- 
tree,’’ and ‘‘ This nice red apple is g to 
eat.”’ 

These three sentences appeared on the 
board in the order of their development, to 
be repeated by the children until they were 
perfectly familiar with them. Had these 
sentences been written in Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew or Hottentot; had they been written 
backward or upside down; or had three 
lines of the Psalm of Life been written in 
their stead, the children would have read 
them just as they did, and would have 
learned just as much about reading as they 
did. Thus we can easily see how the Word 
system runs into the Sentence system. 

The next step in this process is to begin 
with the printed page. Heretofore the words 
have been written in the script letters. 
Now they are supposed to recognize the same 
words in print. This would not be such an 
absurd proposition if the pupils knew the 
letters of the alphabet, for in a few lessons 
they would be able to change from the one 
form to the other. Yet when we consider 
what is called reading under the new dis- 
pensation, it is not so absurd as it looks. 
They now have on every page in the book a 
large and attractive picture. Under this 
picture is a nice little story describing the 
picture. This makes the work much easier. 
When the child came to the sentence, he 
found it easier to commit to memory than 
the word had been. Hence an improvement. 
But now the picture system makes it still 
easier. While all the past has been in no 
shape or form a stepping-stone to the future 
work, yet the aid given by the picture and 
the little story encourages the teacher, pupil 
and parent. Truly, the teacher is obliged to 
read the story to the pupil word for word. 
But it is astonishing to see how soon the 
pupil commits the story to memory. There 
are, it is true, phrases here and there 
changed by the pupil, and here and there a 
word pahetitubel, while here and there will 
be a paragraph in the wrong place; yet it 
reads smoothly, and a person without the 
book would scarcely detect the errors. In 
fact, these errors are taken as evidence that 
the child has grasped the thought and is 
giving it in his own words. At this stage 
of progress we have called it the Picture 
system. But it matters little, from-this on, 
what we call it. Its friends and supporters 
scarcely know themselves what to call it at 
this stage, whether story, page, paragraph 
or piece system. Some ingenious person 
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has invented a term which includes all, and 
calls it the Eclectic system. 

Having noted the working of this theory, 
let us note some of its results. I shall not 

o back thirty years to the time when I 
ound it in full blast in the Pottsville 
schools, having been planted there ten years 
before, in 1857, and Sovtaar been nurtured 
during that time by New England teachers. 

About eight weeke ago there came from a 
neighboring borough two little girls, one 
seven and the other eight years old. These 
girls were both naturally smart and bright. 
The older one had been in school two years 
and was reading in the second reader ; the 
youngest had been in school one term of ten 
months without missing a day, and was 
reading in the first reader. These two little 
girls could read any lesson that they had 
been over in school, if they started at the be- 
ginning of the lesson and saw the picture at 
the top of the page. Neither of them could 
begin in the middle of a lesson and read it. 
Either one of them could read more fluently 
with book closed than when they tried to 
follow the lines in the book. In fact, these 
girls could not read one word! They had 
no more preparation for learning to read 
than they had on the day they entered 
school. The mother said she had moved to 
Pottsville in order to have these girls learn 
to read. ’ 

While mentioning this fact in a store 
about a week ago, a stranger to me spoke 
up and said that he lived in that borough, 
that he had a boy about ten years old read- 
ing in the third reader. A few evenings be- 
fore he had asked the boy if he had his read- 
ing lesson for the next day. The boy replied 
that he had, and he pointed out the lesson. 
The father turned to another page in the 
book, and covered the picture at the top of 
the page with an envelope while the boy 
read his lesson from that page. He could 
read it from any other page in the book— 
the same lesson! ‘The stranger thought he 
had a joke on the teachers mj that borough: 
I was not quite sure that the joke was not 
on himself. Suppose that boy was to leave 
school to-day, after having gone to school 
for four years, would any one pretend to say 
that he could ever read? Yet there are 
scores of children leaving school every 
month under the very same circumstances. 
If we should ever take a school census, these 
children would claim that they could read 
and write. I could give very many ex- 
amples of this kiud that have come to my 
notice within the last thirty years. 

The Word method has a great many other 
sins to account for. In the first place, its 
pupils cannot spell. They can’t spell any- 
thing! And there has never been an at- 
tempt to remedy this defect. Its apologists 
say that spellers, like poets, are born, and 
that teachers can’t help children being born 
not knowing how to spell! Again, the 
complaint comes up from all over the coun- 
try, that children are not able to express 
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their ideas. Then all the publishers from 
Dan to Beersheba have issued car-loads of 
books—‘‘ Language Lessons,’’ and in all 
the primary schools we teach them ‘to ex- 
press’’ before ever they have anything /o 
express. The consequence is, we give them 
a jumbled mess of things that are entirely 
beyond their present comprehension—hence 
Mark Twain's ‘‘ English as she is spoke.”’ 
And Mark is right. 

The very best way, and the om/y way for 
children to have thoughts, and to eapress 
thoughts, is to teach them to read books. 
In proportion to their ability to read, will 
they be able to express themselves on all 
subjects. 

Again, you remember that some professor 
went from New Jersey to Boston, some 
years ago, to examine primary schools, and 
while there inveigled a little girl into say- 
ing that ‘‘wool grows on trees.’’ This 
started another era in the New Education. 
Teachers in primary grades were required 
to teach the children all the incidental 
things that grown-up people, as a mass, 
have accumulated in a whole life-time. 
Next, examinations were discarded. This, 
however, is in commendable keeping with 
all the surroundings. While children in 
schools where the teaching has been thor- 
ough are always ready and willing to be 
examined, those who have been taught ina 
slip-shod way became very nervous over an 
examination—and the children are not to 
blame for this state of affairs. So it is both 


just and humane to abolish all school ex- 


aminations. But some of these pupils at 
some time will. want to become teachers. 
What then? Can’t we do away with teach- 
ers’ examinations ? What argument in favor 
of the one will not hold good in favor of the 
other ? 

Finally, there is not a person living who 
can read the English language that did not 
learn to read it by the Alphabetic method. 
They may have had the Word method, as a 
wet blanket, thrown over them for years; yet 
if they are to read, they will throw it off and, 
by some hook or crook, learn the letters at 
home. But under these circumstances they 
will have to spell their words at the age of 
twelve or fourteen in the same manner as 
the A B C children did at the age of six. 
At the age when they should have read a 
hundred books we find them laying the 
foundation of reading, and they are doing 
this at home. 

But what are we going to have next? 
With all the above methods, there still 
seems to be an aching void that they can 
never fill. Have you not seen a large cloud 
in the West ?—a cloud which has a silver 
lining for those who are tired of existing 
theories! But it has blackness and darkness 
and muttering thunders, and forebodings of 
lightning and storms for those who are still 
wedded to their idols. To the former it is 
the bleat of the lamb :—to the latter it is the 
howl of the hyena. The Pollard system is 
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coming! The A B C method iz hash/ Yet 
it is the ABC method. Instead of teaching 
twenty-six letters, we will now teach forty- 
two, in substance. We will take the first 
letter of the alphabet and teach it in six 
= It is coming back to the alphabet, 

ut coming in ‘‘away around Robin Hood’s 
barn.’’ But it zs surely coming back. 
Hashed alphabet, it is true; and like the 
hash that we are already versed in, we will 
have to take a great many things with it, 
whose composition we can never expect to 
fathom. 

The first name given to the letter a is the 
‘‘lamb sound.’’ This is a very nice name. 
There might be some objection to it, especi- 
ally in the eyes of those who are always 
finding fault with everything. In the first 
place, at least ninety-five per cent. of all the 
A BC pupils have never seen or heard a 
lamb, but that is not the lamb’s fault. 
Secondly, no two lambs ever made the same 
sound, no more than two persons have the 
same voice, no more than two leaves of the 
forest are alike, no more than two blades of 
grass are alike, no more than two grains of 
sand upon the sea shore are alike. Thirdly, 
no lamb retains the same voice for twenty- 
four hours. Lambhood is only about three 
months in length.—they then become 
sheep. What the other five names are, for 
the letter a, I don’t know. 

Another strange feature of this method 
will be shown, in the fact that children will 
have a wonderful aptitude for placing the 
diacritical marks over the letters. If our 
language were written as the French lan- 
guage is, with the diacritical marks, then 
they would be of great service in teaching 
reading. But as our language is not written 
with these marks, they are of no use what- 
ever in teaching reading. The child cannot 

lace the marks over the letters until he 

nows the correct pronunciation of the 
word, and then he don’t need them; and 
the time that he spends at this work might 
as well be spent in trying to put whiskers 
on the man in the moon. 

Now, I am not going to find fault with 
this method, because I like it! It is a little 
salty in places, but I like it. It is coming 
back to the old 4, 2, C. This method soon 
arrives at this stage, where the pupil is 
taught that a-/ spells a/. Then follows bat, 
cat, fat, gat, hat, mat, pat, rat, sat, vat, etc. 
—just the same thing that we have been 
doing for a whole generation. We don't 
fix up the letters in any disguise, but just 
teach them in their plain simple form. 

The Word method, in all its phases and 
forms, begins to lay the foundation of the 
house in the garret, and never gets below 
that until the parents at home teach the 
letters. The coming or Pollard method tun- 
nels into the hill under the house, then 
tunnels up into the cellar—by that time the 
letters have been learned. The latter 
method has the advantage, in that it ‘‘ gets 
there’’ (in a roundabout way), which the 
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other never does (of itself). The Pollard 
uae will very soon, of necessity, fall into 
the A B C method, pure and simple, which 
is the only method to teach an alphabetic 
language. Then we will have been round | 
the reading circle, and be ready to settle 
down to simple, honest work. 

As your 4 read, so are they prepared 
to pursue other branches. As your chil- 
dren read, so are your schools. If you will 
tell me what proportion of your pupils are 
in and beyond the Fourth pe I will 
know more about your school work than I 
can learn from all other school statistics 
that have ever been printed. With the 
Alphabetic method it is easily possible to 
have two-thirds of the enrollment in or be- 
yond Fourth Reader. Will our critics be so 
kind as to start out by telling us what 
method they pursue, and what proportion 
of their enrollment have reached the Fourth 
Reader ? 

On motion of Supt. Buehrle, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion was requested to address the body 
some time during the session. 

The Chair invited Dr. Schaeffer to ad- 
dress the meeting this evening. 

On motion of Supt. Buehrle, the Exec- 
utive Committee were instructed to pro- 
cure copies of educational bills on the 
legislative files for consideration by the 
Convention and the Committee on Legis- 
lation. 

The roll was called. The full attendance 
is given at close of report. 

Adjourned till 2 p. m. 


—_- ——~—sS 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 





ALLED to order at 2 o'clock, the 
Convention agreed to the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: 

On Resolutions—Supts. S. A. Baer, 
Reading; J. M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre; 
W. H. Hockenberry, Chambersburg. 

On Nominations—Supts. R. K. Buehrle, 
Lancaster; L. O. Foose, Harrisburg; D. 
S. Keith, Altoona. To report to-morrow 
at 11 a. m. 

It was ordered, on motion, that to- 
morrow’s session be opened at 9.30 a. m., 
and closed at 2 p. m., when the Conven- 
tion shall adjourn finally. 

Next came a Round Table on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

NATURE STUDY. 


Supt. Buehrle: It might be well for the 
Executive Committee to tell us just what 
they meant us to discuss under this head. 

Supt. McGinnes (Steelton): We may get 
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along best by telling each other what we 
are doing. At home we are doing some- 
thing, though not as much as we should. 
We are trying to get away from the old- 
time practice which expected the pupil to 
get acquainted with nature by studying 
books alone. We must go out, come 
into contact with nature, and bring the 
natural objects into the school. I know 
a man who gloried in the fact that his 
boy had read the Bird Book through— 
no doubt he expected him to be an ac- 
complished ornithologist. We have got 
so far as to convince our people that we 
do not commit an unpardonable sin when 
the pupils go out to observe nature in 
company with the teacher. 

Supt. Buehrle (Lancaster): We have 
not done much—only made a beginning 
in some directions. The difficulty is to 
have the teachers prepared for this work. 
Collections of objects must be supple- 
mented by the teacher’s knowledge, to 
get and keep pupils interested. Last 
summer some twenty of our teachers paid 
a specialist to give them a week’s instruc- 
tion in observation of nature and the art 
of questioning upon natural objects. 
Most teachers have gotten their only pre- 
paration on the old-time plans, and have 


corresponding ideas. When one wished 
to examine the mouth of a cow, some 
others thought it an awful, dreadful 
thing fora lady! While this spirit lasts, 
and grown-up women flee in terror at 
sight of a snail, not much will be done on 
that line. We need cng pro- 


grammes for elementary work. here is 
a book (by Jackman) which suggests 
seasonable work for every day in the 
year. This should be helpful. 

Supt. Wanner (York): There are some 
obstructions in the way. We have been 
trying to encourage observation by a full 
year’s work preceding the text-book in 
geography, which is rich in suggestion of 
the kind of work needed. We begin with 
a map of the school-room, then the neigh- 
borhood, and go on to the town and county 
—taking in the products brought to town 
from the country, sent from town to coun- 
try, or shipped to greater distance. The 
matter of drainage is considered—of the 
school-yard, the street, the city. Sketches 
are made of the school building, the ad- 
joining streets, etc.,—in all, working out 
from the school to its surroundings. This 
plan is not open to the general criticism 
of getting away from the one essential, 
close observation. 





Supt. Foster (Chester): Time is lacking, 
unless we neglect other necessary things. 
We have had supplementary reading in 
Hooker’s Book of Nature and the like, 
and endeavored to stimulate nature 
study through these. It depends upon 
the teacher whether anything is done or 
not. Seeds may be planted, and their 
development into plants noted; speci- 
mens of different woods may be made 
subjects of composition. We have the ad- 
vantage of our neighboring shipyard, 
where specimens of foreign woods are 
procured ; we had a collection on exhibi- 
tion at the World’s Fair, and received a 
diploma. We make use of whatever 
offers. 

Supt. Babcock (Oil City): We have 
made use of the wild plants of our region 
in drawing, reading and language work, 
and find it helps us to read with expres- 
sion and emphasis. We have given some 
attention to the birds—studying first 
those that stay with us through the win- 
ter, then the spring birds as they arrive— 
their habits, relations to climate, etc. 
Such work arouses enthusiasm—figures 
and the like are unnatural, and do not 
appeal to the child’s love. A wounded 
warbler came to one of our schools, and 
lived ten days among the plants—the 
effect was wonderful. Last year we col- 
lected the results of our observation, 
looked up the literature of birds, had 
essays prepared, and had a “‘ Bird Day;’’ 
and the influence of this work has spread 
throughout the city. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING, INCLUDING MILI- 
TARY INSTRUCTION. 


Supt. Keith (Altoona): We have been 
thinking about this matter, and figuring 
up the Sloyd system, but find it is so ex- 
pensive that we have not yet felt justified 
in introducing it. 

Supt. Coughlin (Wilkesbarre): Two 
years ago manual training was. placed 
upon our course of. study, but nothing 
definite was done until last June, when 
an appropriation of $5,000 was made, 
$250 was spent by a committee in exam- 
ining these schools in Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia, and a plan was recom- 
mended based on those of the Philadel- 
phia school and the Hebrew industrial 
school of New York. This is to be in 
connection with the high school course; 
in the grammar grade not much has been 
done. Our plan is on paper as yet; there 
was a minority report, and the matter is 
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still under discussion. I am inclined to 
think that this hand work is better 
adapted to pupils who have passed the 
grammar grade, and is more needed for 
girls than boys. I think there should be 
a kitchen and sewing room, where house- 
hold economy might be taught, while the 
boys are learning to handle tools. We 
purpose to make this work obligatory for 
the first high school year, and elective 
afterward. 

Supt. Baer (Reading): I wish to cor- 
rect any impression that this work must 
necessarily be very expensive. We are 
in the fourth year of our experiment, and 
$300 fitted up our two basement rooms 
for the first year, for some thirty pupils; 
the second year we spent $600, the last 
two years $1000 a year. The work is 
elective, and from a third to half the boys 
are taking it. We think it is excellent 
exercise, both muscular and intellectual. 
When we get our new girls’ high school 
building, we will do something for them. 
In the lower grades we have paper cut- 
ting, largely with pocket knives. All 
this costs but little, comparatively, and it 
pays to do it. 

Supt. Coughlin: There must be an ele- 
ment of utility in this if it is to take hold 
of practical men—there must be some- 
thing more than its educational value. 
It must be shown that we are helping to 
fit the children better for the battle of 
life—enabling them to adapt themselves 
to any situation. We want to get beyond 
the jack-knife, if it does cost a little more. 

Supt. Baer: That is very well—do the 
best you can, but do not wait for large 
appropriations before you begin. The 
** practical’? idea has two sides. Not 
only did we fail to get the endorsement 
of mechanics, but labor societies opposed 
us. You cannot expect to make things 
for the market—you must do your work 
for its own sake. I havea boy who after 
two years of this simple mechanical work, 
has made himself a good boat, comparing 
in workmanship with any on the Schuyl- 
kill. This is only one instance of the 
value of the work. But we could never 
have done it if we had asked for $5000 to 
begin with. 

Supt. Buehrle: Let us not confound 
manual training with industrial educa- 
tion. Cooking schools are not intended 
to give manual dexterity. It would not 
be wise to sell our product, even if pos- 
sible. I do not believe in .the same 
course for boys and girls. A woman may 
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sometimes need to drive nails, but we 
want to teach girls what every woman 
needs to know, and boys what every man 
needs to know. I think it a mistake to 
classify for manual training on the basis 
of intellectual advancement—better work 
on the lines of age and growth, than of 
mental ability. I think the manual 
school should not be an annex to the 
high school, but open to boys of suitable 
size and strength from any grade—a 
school by itself. We have done nothing 
in this direction; we are busy building 
houses to accommodate all the children. 

Supt. Jones (West Chester): We have 
had manual training for five or six years, 
introducing it gradually much as has 
been described in Reading, with perhaps 
some additional advantages. There are 
boys in the grammar schools who do not 
care much for their books, but are glad 
to go to the shop, and thus we are able 
to hold them longer in school. Boys 
who do good work in the shop are found 
to have a bent toward architecture or 
engineering, and are encouraged to go to 
higher schools. 

Supt. Farquhar (Bethlehem): We 
wanted to know if our girls knew how to 
sew, and asked for specimens from high 
school to primary. It has done good in 
many homes, by stirring up mothers. 
The boys have been doing some work 
with knife and other tools. The work is 
somewhat crude, but nothing elaborate is 
required. We may try baking pies and 
bringing specimens to school [laughter]. 
It is the history of civilization that those 
peoples best skilled in the arts and 
sciences produced the best brains, and 
vice versa, So we have every inducement 
to work along these lines. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Supt. Baer: Iam proud to say Read- 
ing has this work in every grade. How 
many of us have it? [About one-third 
of the members responded.] I have some 
experience in this line—years ago I think 
my life was saved by a few simple, per- 
sistent exercises. We are in earnest about 
this; 155 teachers paid $5 each to get Mrs. 
Preece to come and teach us, and the 
Board adopted her system, at first provi- 
sionally, then, after a few months test, 
positively. The interest did not abate 
when the instructor left us, but rather in- 
creased. There are about a dozen little 
‘* practice clubs’’ scattered over the city, 
each with 10 to 30 members. The enthu- 
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siasm pervades the entire city. There is 
nothing in the system that could be inju- 
rious to any child; the movements are 
based largely upon the extension exer- 
cises of the soldier. 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION. 


Supt. Buehrle : We seem to have passed 
by the matter of military instruction. 
I have a motion to make on that. I offer 
this resolution, and move its adoption: 

Resolved. That it is the sense of this Con- 
vention of Superintendents that military 
instruction should not be introdnced into 
the public schools of Pennsylvania. 

The motion being seconded, Supt. 
Buehrle continued: 

I think it is a mistake for the schools 
to encourage the military spirit. I know 
that ex-President Harrison and the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania think otherwise, 
but it seems to me to be a step backward 
for at least nominal followers of the Prince 
of Peace to teach anything that directs 
the attention of people to war and blood. 
This Commonwealth was founded by 
Friends and Mennonites and others op- 
posed to war, and it is not consistent for 
their descendants to educate their sons in 
time of peace to prepare for war. We 
ought to be deterred by the spectacle 
Europe presents us, squeezing the very 
life out of her peoples, that millions of 
men may be maintained in arms, ready 
at the first pretext to begin killing each 
other. But, we are told, war must and 
willcome. I ask, whence? Do you fear 
it from within? We had a civil war not 
so long ago; and when we remember that 
men trained at West Point were the most 
active in pulling down the flag and de- 
stroying those who carried it, we do not 
find in military instruction any guaranty 
that its beneficiaries will not in the hour 
of trial turn and rend those who trained 
them. As to war from without, I think 
we need no such preparation. The New 
England history is different—they might 
have some excuse; Miles Standish took 
his musket with him to church, and found 
plenty of use for it—William Penn took 
no musket, and needed none. Why 
should we fly in the face of our own his- 
tory, and attempt to create a desire and 
spirit for military life? 

Supt. Wanner: It is hard to tell what 
may happen. If some Japan invades us, 
we do not want to be like the Chinamen. 
I think military instruction is calculated 
to develop patriotism. It is not so long 
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since most of us belonged to a military 
organization, with paper cap and wooden 
sword and gun. There is enthusiasm for 
one’s country in it. 

Supt. Jones: I must support this mo- 
tion. I agree with the mover, that mili- 
tary instruction in Pennsylvania schools is 
a step backward. I am anxious to do 
whatever I can to help develop good 
physical bodies; but that is a matter of 
exercise, and need not be essentially war- 
like. 

Supt. Dean (Mt. Carmel): I am op- 
posed to military training in school, 
though not on the ground that it encour- 
ages fighting. Some of the West Point 
exercises are good for bodily develop- 
ment, and would be of benefit to the 
children. I am opposed to this kind of 
training, because nature gives us oppor- 
tunity for better exercise than any sys- 
tem. Wedo not all have a parade ground, 
and military exercises in a closed room 
mean a cloud of dust. These movements 
look pretty on a stage, but there is noth- 
ing in them that can compare with a 
horseback ride or a good romp. Military 
tactics tie you down when you ought to 
be free. Nature demands liberty of mo- 
tion. 

Supt. Foose: As I do not think what 
we say here will have the slightest effect 
one way or other, and as those who want 
military drill will have it, and those who 
do not want it need not, we may as well 
let the resolution pass. 

Supt. Farquhar: I do not believe in 
training for the purpose of fostering a 
military spirit, yet there is an old adage, 
‘*In time of peace prepare for war.’’ 
Perhaps the civil war would have been 
closed sooner if we had been previously 
better trained for generals and soldiers. 
We want no European standing army 
system, however. 

Supt. Buehrle: It would be a better 
proverb to say, ‘‘In time of peace, pre- 
pare for peace.’” We have seen that mili- 
tary training does not protect us in civil 
strife ; and as for the necessity of defence, 
which is its only excuse, we are able to 
take all chances of foreign invasion—we 
could handle any two of them on our own 
soil. We have no business to send sol- 
diers to Europe or China, and if we need 
them at home we will have them without 
this kind of school work. 

Supt. Coughlin: People equally desir- 
ous of peace differ as to the best means of 
maintaining it, whether by training for 
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peace or training for war. There is some- 
thing to be said on both sides. 

Dr. Schaeffer: If we mean by military 
instruction the teaching of military tac- 
tics, that means guns—I notice that the 
students at Franklin and Marshall and at 
Millersville need guns from the govern- 
ment. I believe the girls at Ogontz have 
military drill, which is good so far as it 
takes them out of doors. It is a fact that 
the President of Harvard gives as his 
opinion that military tactics are not best 
for developing all the functions of the 
body. I think it is also a fact that even 
in Europe, where the necessity for mili- 
tary instruction exists, they do not have 
it in the grades corresponding to our pub- 
lic schools. Those who have studied war 
and military tactics should know what 
their effect is, and when Von Moltke one 
day was returning from seeing a drill of 
the boys of Berlin he clapped the mayor 
upon the back and said: ‘‘ That is the 
training that will keep the French from 
retaking Alsace and Lorraine.’’ I have 
seen nothing to convince me that his view 
was wrong. It is not intended by the 
motion to condemn all marching exer- 
cises, of course. Besides what has been 
said, we must remember that we have in 
Pennsylvania, and have had from the very 
beginning, people who have conscientious 
scruples against military drill, and we are 
for that reason not in a position to intro- 
duce it into our schools. Their ancestors 
and many of themselves came here to 
escape just such a necessity, and why 
should we force «it upon them? I com- 
mend to you a document in the office of 
the Secretary of Internal A ffairs—a letter 
signed by William Penn ; he believed not 
in war, but in peace; not in military in- 
struction, but in a very different educa- 
tion. 

A vote on the resolution was called for, 
and it was adopted by a decided majority. 


PENMANSHIP. 


Supt. Wanner: I believe that we should 
teach our pupils to write as correctly and 
with as much facility as do those coming 
from business colleges ; but we do not get 
it done. I would like to ask those present 
when they begin with movement exer- 
cises, and how they conduct them. 

Prof. Gibbs, a visitor, was accorded the 
privilege of the floor, and commended 
practice upon the oval as calculated to 
give the proper muscular movement. 
Supt. Baer: When pupils begin writing 
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words, that is not penmanship. How 
and when should we pass to penmanship 
proper ? 

Supt. McGinnes: You cannot teach 
muscular movements until the pupil has 
developed some muscle. We begin by 
teaching the forms of letters from certain 
type-forms, say first those special to letter 
a,and soon. Not till the end of third or 
beginning of fourth year do we introduce 
the movements ; before that we think it 
would be of no account. At the end of 
second year we give copybooks. The 
younger pupils have fifteen minutes writ- 
ing, the older twenty-five minutes per 
day. At the end of the second grade, 
they write well and rapidly. We want 
them to get first the general conception of 
form, and afterward muscular movement. 

Supt. Wanner: I beg leave to differ. 
If attention be given to muscular move- 
ment early, say the second year, muscle 
will be developed, and good writing will 
result. We begin by sacrificing form ; 
we get the movement, and the form comes 
later. We give an hour’s practice a day. 

Supt. McGinnes: We tried that, and 
it did not work. I should like to hear 
Mr. Wanner on this three years hence. 

Supt. Wanner: We tried teaching form 
first, and failed; when our pupils went 
into banks, we were told, they could not 
write. 

Supt. McGinnes : Well, we tried it and 
succeeded ! 

Supt. Rupert (Pottstown): I have 20 
or 30 slips from my lower grades which I 
think show rather remarkable results. 
We teach form the first year, movement 
the second. One difficulty of the situa- 
tion is that most desks are too narrow to 
permit proper position and movement. 
The business schools have suitable furni- 
ture. 

The time for the Round Table having 
expired, the Chair announced the ap- 
pointment of Supt. Boger (Lebanon) as 
Treasurer pro tem. 

The following Committee on Legisla- 
tion was also appointed to procure the 
bills pending before the Legislature and 
report upon them to-morrow: Supts. 
Jas. M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre ; Addison 
Jones, West Chester; W. W. Rupert, 
Pottstown. 

Supt. Baer then read the following 
paper on ‘‘ Night Schools: How should 
they be Organized? Who should teach 
them? What Subjects should they In- 
clude ?’’ 
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NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


The subject of Evening Schools may not 
be attractive, but it is certainly important. 
Our day schools reach the great mass of 
children in the regular way. The Evening 
Schools are for a class of children that are 
unable to avail themselves of their advan- 
tages, but on account of their condition they 
all the more need the advantages of our edu- 
cational system. 

Before entering upon the subject in the 
form assigned, I would also venture the as- 
sertion that we do not give the attention to 
this class of children they deserve. If we 
examine the records we find that four-fifths 
of our school children are under fourteen 
years of age, and that not over one-fifth of 
the entire number continue at school beyond 
this age. The majority of those not at 
school are working, and from necessity are 
unable to prosecute their studies further. 
Quite a number are for the same reason com- 
pelled to leave school very early in life and 
are thus ill prepared to fight its battles. The 
Evening Schools are oo these children 
mainly. I repeat, there is room right here 
for improvement. 

Although the law making ample provision 
for the establishment of these schools, not 
only in cities but in ~_ borough, town 
0 | district, has been in force for over ten 
years, there are comparatively few in exist- 
ence to-day. Even in our cities as a rule 
little attention is paid to this subject, and in 
towns and country districts hardly any ex- 
ist. Here seems to bea lack of interest, and 
the question recurs again and again, Why 
are there not more Evening Schools? 
and why do those that exist not receive 
more prominence ? 

But the questions the Committee desires 
me to discuss are : 

- How should Evening Schools be organ- 
ized ? 

2. Who should teach in them ? 

3. What subjects should their course of 
study include ? 

In regard to the first question, I would 
say that they should be organized in all 
cases to meet the wants of the pupils. 
Whenever there is a sufficient number of 
pupils, they should be graded. But there 
need not be many grades. There is sucha 
thing as having too many grades. This 
makes the work ree Coacves j Our Evening 
Schools should not be hampered in this way. 
I would suggest about three grades, namely, 
Primary, Intermediate, and Advanced. This 
would sufficient to do good work. Then, 
as a rule, it will be well to separate 
the sexes, and in every way adapt the work 
to the wants of the pupils. 

In reply to the question, ‘‘Who should 
teach in them?’’ I would say, the best 
teachers that can be secured. We want, 
especially, teachers that can manage well ; 
but let me add, they should also be able to 
instruct well and interest the pupils. In 





other words, our evening school teachers 
should be better than our average day 
school teachers. They should realize the 
fact that they are engaged in a great work, 
and that by fidelity to their charges they 
can do much good. 

Finally, ‘‘ What subjects should be taught 
in these schools?’’ I would answer primar- 
ily, Reading, Spelling, Writing, and Arith- 
metic. These should be made the funda- 
mental studies, as they really are in all 
school work. But as soon as possible these 
branches shculd be supplemented with such 
other studies as will equip the pupil in the 
line of practical knowledge and general in- 
telligence. The law of 1883 makes ample 
provision forthis. Reading can be extended 
so as to embrace general information, includ- 
ing history and geography ; Spelling can be 
extended into sentences and languge les- 
sons ; and Writing and Arithmetic into busi- 
ness forms and book-keeping. In fact the 
scope of instruction may become wide and, 
in a general way, include most of the ordi- 
nary branches of study. But this idea must 
not be lost sight of, viz., that Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic are the basis of a 
good education, and that from this point of 
view all the other branches should be studied. 

I may be pardoned for introducing some 
personal experience in this subject here. 

First, then, let me say that our experience 
has been that we succeed best in regard to 
attendance if, in some way, some individual 
or locality can be specially interested. If 
a new school is needed we suggest that a 
petition be presented in conformity with 
the law, and in this way secure the co-opera- 
tion of at least some of the parents and pupils. 

Then we find that special attention in the 
way of visiting is desirable. The best suc- 
cess we ever had was when a leading busi- 
ness man who employs over 600 men and 
boys was at the head of the committee. He 
visited the school regularly and encouraged 
the pupils. Sometimes he recognized some 
of his employees in the class and gave them 
words of encouragement. In many ways 
he did good and strengthened the work. 

In the second place we have found it good 
practice, as a rule, not to employ day 
teachers for evening schools. We employ 
male teachers mainly for boys’ schools, and 
ladies for girls’ schools. The best results 
we have had at any time were obtained by a 
teacher who was a Normal School graduate 
and a College graduate, and a teacher of the 
very best experience. He taught one of our 
primary schools, but with exceptionally 
good results. 

In regard to the branches: We find that 
by giving these pupils the best we have in 
the line of Supplementary readers in Geog- 
raphy and History we both interest them 
and at the same time give them information 
very valuable in their life’s work. The act 
of 1883 provides for an Evening High 
School, and we should recognize this as a 
wise provision. Certainly the working boys 
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and the working girls are entitled to the 
best instruction and the best course of in- 
struction our free school system can offer. 
There should be no stinting along this line. 
It would seem that in our Evening Schools 
we can find an opportunity not simply to 
broaden our educational system, but to ad- 
vance the work in a practical way, and cul- 
tivate a field that has been hitherto largely 
neglected. 

Supt. Foose: Our night schools are in 
good condition, and doing good work. 
Our aim has been to get the best teachers 
available—we have had some who teach 
in the day schools, others who do not. 
To do both is too much work, and the 
teachers feel it seriously; but we must do 
the best we can until, like California, we 
can keep open the night schools ten 
months in the year, and bring them up 
to such a high mark as to attract high 
grade teachers and give them worthy po- 
sitions. As it is, the demand varies from 
year to year, and we meet it as made. 
We teach few subjects, but the teachers 
throw into it all the power of their per- 
sonality, and keep the pupils interested. 
Any attempt to classify and work these 
schools as in the day schools would result 
in failure. To teach well here requires 
special talent, and we try to secure it. 
The measure of success depends on the 
interest existing in the community. The 
time ought not to be far distant when 
night schools will be open everywhere 
throughout the winter. But we must 
have public sentiment behind us, or suc- 
cess will be spasmodic. We have two 
evening schools, with 50 pupils each. 

Supt. Coughlin: We have 16 schools, 
with 750 pupils. 

Supt. Baer: I might have mentioned 
that we have two grades, no high school. 
In every case the people signed petitions 
for the opening of the schools. We give 
them as much attention as the day 
schools. 

The President: We have 3 schools, and 
100 pupils. 

Supt. Baer: We have in our night 
school a teacher who is a Normal School 
and College graduate—Prof. Geo. W. 
Wagner, a man who, if he sat with us 
to-day, would be an equal among equals, 
and an honor tothe body. Heisa young 
lawyer, and teaches to help himself along. 
This was rare good fortune. The diffi- 
culty usually is to get suitable teachers ; 
we employ our day-school teachers, but 
that raises a serious question already re- 
ferred to in the discussion. We have 16 
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teachers, and over 500 pupils; the schools 
are open six months. In connection with 
this, it is well to emphasize the fact that 
school boards are responsible not only for 
the education of the children, but of the 
community, and should make provision 
for anybody who wants to attend school. 
Movements like the University Extension 
should be in charge of the school author- 
ities. There are great possibilities in 
these evening schools: in the exhibit of 
Worcester, Mass., the drawing and art 
work from the night schools was better 
than that of the high school. 

Supt. Dewey (Newport Twp., Luzerne 
Co.): We have been reporting night 
schools to the department for ten years, 
but were never mentioned in the official 
reports; probably there are other such 
cases. We have 7 schools, with 300 pu- 
pils, and have kept them open five 
months for several years past. We teach 
in addition to the common branches his- 
tory and algebra. When pupils are 
anxious to learn, we see that they have 
the privilege. We employ the day-school 
teachers because we have no others. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m., it being an- 
nounced that admission would be by 
tickets, which were now distributed. 


atin 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 








HE High School Orchestra gave sev- 

eral selections at the opening of the 
evening session, followed by a solo by 
Mr. John Baumgardner, a high school 
pupil, admirably given, and warmly ap- 
plauded. , 

The President announced that a letter 
from Dr. MacAlister stated his inability 
to be present, and that State Superinten- 
dent Schaeffer had kindly consented to 
take his place and address the Conven- 
tion on the subject announced. Dr. 
Schaeffer then delivered the following 
address on 


PESTALOZZI, THE APOSTLE OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL REFORM. 


It is but a few hours since I was notified 
that I should be expected to fill the place of 
the distinguished gentleman whose name 
appears on the programme for this evening. 

he fact that his name begins with ‘‘ Mac’”’ 
indicates that the place is a hard one to fill ; 
the short time for preparation is an addi- 
tional disadvantage ; but I must do the best 
I can, and you will give me the benefit of 
kindly criticism. 

Perhaps I cannot better introduce my sub- 
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ject than to recall the visit of another Irish- 
man to a school in the little town of Yver- 
dun, in Switzerland. Being prevailed upon 
to spend a few hours in the school, he found 
it in charge of a teacher who was without 
doubt the strangest pedagogical phenome- 
non on the continent of Europe. His ex- 
terior was altogether against him. A stoop- 
ing figure, a wrinkled face, harsh forbidding 
features, uncombed hair, lop-sided shoes, 
slovenly habits; a jargon made up of the 
worst of German and the worst of French, 
and these not always kept distinct ; indis- 
tinct articulation and pronunciation which 
made it difficult to understand what he 
said—surely these defects would have been 
sufficient to condemn him in the eyes of any 
school official of Pennsylvania. But ap- 
pearances sometimes deceive; and this 
stranger was standing in the presence of the 
greatest teacher of his day and generation 
—the Founder of Popular Education. 
Although the first recitation he witnessed 
was carried on in a language unfamiliar to 
him, he was struck by the intelligence and 
vivacity portrayed on the features of the 
rg And when during the following 

our he witnessed the power of the teacher’s 
method applied to Arithmetic, he discovered 
in the scholars a clear perception of number 
and its relations, a precision and rapidity 
in mental calculation, and an animation 
and interest in their employment, which 
convinced him that the teacher had discov- 
ered a grand pedagogical secret, and he re- 
solved to stay until he had penetrated it, 
and could carry it home to Ireland. His 
proposed visit of a few hours terminated 
only at the end of three months ; and had he 
lived to introduce the knowledge he there 
gained into his native country, the subse- 
quent history of the Emerald Isle might 
have been different, and again, as long be- 
fore in the 7th century, her schools might 
have attracted students from distant lands. 

This visitor was not an isolated example. 
As the fame of that teacher spread abroad, 
young men flocked to Switzerland from all 
parts of Europe, and after imbibing his 
a and learning his methods, returned to 
their homes and reorganized this systems of 
instruction. The name of the teacher was 
PESTALOzzI, and he there laid the founda- 
tion of modern Pedagogy. His whole life 
was an exhibition of self-denying, self- 
sacrificing love. Like many another re- 
former, he became a martyr to the cause he 
had espoused. His career opens with a 
love-story. Entering a shop in Ziirich to 
invest some of his small means in candy, he 
was lectured by the young lady in charge 
for wastefulness ; the acquaintance ripened 
into mutual affection, and they became en- 
gaged. He was 24, she seven years older. 
No doubt the gossips of Ziirich said he was 
marrying the rich merchant’s daughter 
Anna Schultess for her money, and that she 
accepted him as her last chance; but the 
readiness with which she sacrificed her 
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property to further his scheme, the devotion 
with which she clung to him in all his 
misfortunes, show that the match was a 
love-match in the highest and best sense of 
the word. With her wealth the two might 
have spent their days in ease and luxury, 
but the great heart of Pestalozzi prompted 
him to deeds of philanthropy edt benevo- 
lence. In the letter in ohhh he proposed to 
Anna, he announced his determination to 
do great things for his country, even though 
his wife should interpose her entreaties and 
her tears. She accepted him notwithstand- 
ing. 

Looking about him at Ziirich, he saw the 
rich revelling in all their hearts could wish 
for, while the poor were grovelling in rags 
and dirt—existing, not living; and in the 
year 1775—the very year in which the New 
World struck its first blow for liberty— 
Pestalozzi made his first move to liberate 
the children of the poor from the thraldom 
ofignorance. ‘‘ Great ideas spring from the 
heart,’’ says the philosopher. The great 
heart of Pestalozzi, beating high for the 
welfare of humanity, led him to conceive 
the idea that he might elevate the condition 
of the masses by purchasing a farm at 
Neuhof and establishing an industrial 
school, hoping to defray the expense by the 
cultivation of madder. Here he gathered 
many of the poor children of his native city, 
and for part of the day gave them the rudi- 
ments of education, and the remainder or 
the time tried to teach them some useful 
handicraft which would help to elevate their 
condition. When the mothers found their 
children were expected to work, they de- 
manded pay; and in the kindness of his 
heart, the teacher yielded to the demand. 
The scheme failed, and in five years (1780) 
his wife’s fortune was spent, the farm was 
under the hammer of the sheriff, and every- 
body was lamenting the fate of the philan- 
thropic dreamer at Neuhof. 

But poverty is sometimes the condition of 
success. I recall at this moment a New 
England woman who whitewashed the 
fences around her home, darned the stock- 
ings of her children with her own hands, and 
when the day’s work was done plied her pen 
until the story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin was fin- 
ished, and the fame and fortune of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe were assured. So the very 
poverty into which Pestalozzi fell became 
the source of his greatness—had his lot 
been cast in this land wealth would have 
followed also. His condition was discussed 
by two brothers Fiissli—one a publisher, the 
other an artist at Ziirich. The latter, turn- 
ing over the leaves of a humorous pamphlet, 
asked who was the author of the satire, and 
being answered ‘‘ Pestalozzi,’’ replied, ‘‘ The 
man has talent, and might help himself by 
writing.’’ The publisher thereupon urged 
him to write a popular tale. Without any 

ositive plan, he composed some pieces in 
imitation of Marmontel. From his inability 
to buy the necessary paper, he wrote on the 
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blank leaves of an old account book. When- 
ever he added anything to the text, he 
patched little scraps of paper upon the sheet, 
which together with his illegible penman- 
ship must have driven the printers nearly to 
despair. After some efforts conducted with- 
out any systematic plan, he touched upon 
domestic education, which grew and ex- 


panded until, throwing his whole heart into | 
' another time I sat-.in a lecture room witha 


the theme and drawing from the treasures 
of his own experience, he produced ‘‘ Leon- 
ard and Gertrude.”’ 

This book appeared in the same year in 
which Sormeuitie surrendered, and the sen- 
sation caused by that closing event of the 
American Revolution is hardly to be com- 
pared with that which followed the publica- 
tion of this book on Education. The gov- 
ernment of Berne decreed him a gold medal, 
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thither seventeen young men to study the 
methods of the author at his Normal School 
at Yverdun, and on their return frequently 
spent hours in the schools taught according 
to his principles, and not only applied them 
to the education of her own children, but 
aided in many ways in the regeneration of 
I once lectured to 
an audience in which was a millionaire— 


live King (the King of Saxony)—but I 
imagine that neither of the two sensations 
could compare with that produced by the 
visits of this Prussian queen to the people’s 
schools. Prussia was ripe for a reorganiza- 
tion of her educational system. The King 
had but recently returned from signing the 


| treaty with Napoleon that deprived him of 


which he was obliged to turn into cash to | 


supply his family with the necessaries of 
life. In our day and country, the sale of 
that book, like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, would 
have made its author rich: as it was, it ad- 
ded little to his wealth. He received $3 a 
sheet, and $20 additional in case it reached 
a second edition. Perhaps it was just as 
well as if he had realized more, for he never 
knew how to take care of his money. On one 
occasion, when in great need, he borrowed 
a sum of money, and on his way home met a 

oor man in distress, his house having been 

urned and he left without food and shelter: 
Pestalozzi’s heart got the better of him, and 
putting all the borrowed money into the 
man’s hand, he ran home, not waiting long 
enough to hear his thanks. On another oc- 
casion, for want of something else to bestow, 
he gave a beggar the silver buckles from his 
shoes and tied them with straw, so that he 
was actually arrested as a tramp in the next 
town ! 

The large-heartedness evinced in these two 
instances fills every page of his marvelous 
book ; and though it did not make him rich, 
it did make him famous. Whilst its author 
had at times scarcely a crust of bread to eat, 
the book proceeded in triumph over Europe. 
Wherever it was read, the readers began to 
discuss the education of the people and the 
improvement of the condition of the poor. 
Read it for yourselves, and see if you can 
finish without shedding tears. One of these 


‘books found its way into the royal palace at 
*Kénigsberg, and Queen Louisa, wife of | 
Frederick William III, mother of Frederick | 


William IV, who gave Prussia her consti- 
tution, and of Wm. I, emperor of Germany, 
on laying it aside entered in her diary: 
‘*To-day I was reading ‘ Leonard and Ger- 
trude,’ a book for the people, by John Henry 
Pestalozzi. One feels at home in the Swiss 
village which he describes. If I had my 
own way I would this very night step into 
my carriage, and roll off to Switzerland in 
order that with tears in my eyes and the 
warm pressure of my hand, I might thank 
him for what he has done for the masses.’’ 
She prevailed on her husband to send 


half his dominions. When his prime min- 
ister Von Stein in the ministerial council 
expressed his conviction that henceforth 
Prussia must make up in the sphere of mind 
what she had lost in the material world, the 
King with tears in his eyes exclaimed ‘‘ Ja, 
ja, das ist wahr!’’ The whole system was 
reorganized from the elementary school to 
the university, and education was made com- 
pulsory. 

When the philosopher Fichte delivered 


| his lectures in the University of Berlin on 


| the restoration of the Fatherland, the French 





' as in the days of Napoleon. 


soldiers who paraded the halls and grounds, 
but did not understand the lecturer, 
little dreamed that he was calling 
attention to a scheme of education, based 
upon Pestalozzi’s book, that was to turn 
the course of empire against France. 
Meanwhile Pestalozzi himself had found his 
way to the court of Napoleon Bonaparte and 
begged for an interview: the answer sent 
him was. ‘‘ Tell the old fool I have no time 
to waste on A-B-C’s.”’ 

The subsequent history of the two nations, 
the one whose emperor had no time for 
A-B-C’s and the other whose queen wept 
over the book on education, is too well 
known to require detailed repetition. Suffice 
it to say that for many years all that the 
world knew of Prussia was that it was the 
land of schoolmasters. I well remember 
when a stndent at Franklin aud Marshall at 
the outbreak of the war of ’66, it was predicted 
that Prussia would bave a downfall as great 
Our professor 
Falk shook his head, and seven days’ fight- 
ing proved him right, for Austria with her 
millions lay prostrate at the feet of Prussia. 
Then the newspapers explained that ‘‘the 
victory was achieved by the needle-gun.’’ 
But Franz Joseph knew better, and at once 
reorganized his army and his schools upon 
the Prussian plan. A few years later the 
world knew better, too. The war with 
France broke out: this time the best guns 
were on the other side, and the French ex- 
pected an easy conquest of Berlin. Yet 
seven months had not elapsed before Napo- 
leon III, once the arbiter of Europe, and so 
powerful that he could stretch his hand 
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across the Atlantic and set up an empire in 
Mexico, had lost his crown and was a 
prisoner upon the heights of Wilhelmshéhe, 
and France was compelled to pay 5,000,000, - 
ooo francs to indemnify Germany for the ex- 
pense of the war. Then at last the world 
saw that the German schoolmaster had con- 
quered, and that the principles of Pestalozzi 
had made Prussia the strongest kingdom of 
Germany, and the German nation the most 
powerful upon the continent. 

Europe heeded the lesson. Under the 
third Republic France has doubled her 
budget seven times for the support of popu- 
lar education, and some of her leading 
statesmen are writing text-books. Last 
year over 100,000 children in Paris were re- 
ceiving manual training; the principles of 
agriculture are taught in the rural and 
Normal schools, and exemplified in the 
school gardens. The /orum tells us that in 
that same epoch of educational development, 
1870, England began to deal with the prob- 
lem of universal education by the enactment 
of laws to cn the educational work 
of the English Church: they felt the need 
of training their working people so that 
they could compete with the educated labor 
of the Continent. The movement is destined 
to encircle the globe. The viceroys of India 
have wrought wonderful changes in the ed- 
ucation as well as the government of the 
180,000,000 of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
Asia. The most distant countries—Mada- 
gascar, New Zealand, Japan—have put into 
operation systems of education that chal- 
lenge the admiration of the world : the last- 
named nation is now demonstrating what 
education can do for an earnest people. So 
the influence of Pestalozzi has gone round 
the earth. I need not speak of the progress 
of this movement in our own country, ex- 
cept to note a comparison in the Vew Eug- 
land Journal of Education, which seems to 
show that the earning capacity of the aver- 
age man is greater in Massachusetts than 
in Pennsylvania—which results from the 
fact that the Pestalozzian movement struck 
Massachusetts earlier than the Keystone; 
for Massachusetts had high schools in 1826, 
and to-day 97.4 percent. of her boys and girls 
enjoy high school privileges. Has not the 
day come for us to fall in with the move- 
ment started by the strange teacher in the 
obscure Swiss village ? 

To estimate what this movement accom- 
plished, we must glance at the schools that 
existed before Pestalozzi’s time, and com+ 
pare thiem with subsequent improvement. 
In the 16th, 17th, even 18th century, ele- 
mentary schools were essentially reading 
schools. The admirable schools of the 
Jesuits were only for the rich. If the lower 
classes could read, sing psalms and repeat 
the catechism, it was enough—in Catholic 
countries even so much was not necessary. 
So in the lower schools reading was the 
chief matter; each child read by himself, 
being first drilled to remember and recog- 
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nize each letter, then words letter by letter,. 


and so on for years before facility was ac- 
quired in calling the words—to understand 
what was read was scarcely thought of. 
Naturally, healthy youth reluctantly at- 
tended school; hours of this mechanical toil 
were a difficult task; so it was necessary to 
force children to ‘‘sit still and study ’’— 
they were kept in order by cruel punish- 
ments. The rod, the cane, the raw-hide, 
were necessary apparatus; Martin Luther 
reckons up 15 or 16 whippings in one fore- 
noon. The learning and the training cor- 
responded—one a mechanical process, the 
other bodily suffering. What wonder that 
from such schools came a rude and bar- 
barous generation, that the schoolmaster 
was the hobgoblin with which mothers 
seared their children into submission? The 
school was a dungeon, the master a jailer; 
the teacher's place, especially in the coun- 
try, was among servants and underlings. 

We have changed all that. The school 
edifices are models of airiness, convenience 
and architecture. The children, no longer 
reluctant, now like best to go. Rod and 
cowhide are seldom used, and how many 
niillions of tears less flow down the chil- 
dren’s cheeks! No longer a mere machine, 
the pupil's being is developed by intelligible 
means, and according to laws impressed by 
the Creator upon human nature itself. In- 
stead of pushing and cramming, we have 
healthy, vigorous, natural growth. And 
the teacher has come forward in no less de- 
gree: to him are open all the highest offices 
in the gift of the people—only the other day 
the people of this Commonwealth chose a 
teacher to be her Governor by a nearly 
unanimous vote [applause and laughter]. 
For you know I am only a sort of John the 
Baptist to-night, the herald of one greater 
than I—and I must hasten to make room 
for him. 

Ido not hold up Pestalozzi as perfect in 
every particular. He sometimes violated 
his own principles; he was deficient in 
the management of every-day affairs; but he 
kindled an unprecedented enthusiam for 
popular education, and the stimulus he gave 
led others to success. He taught the world 
the A B C of instruction ; the A B C of skill 
he sought so earnestly was reserved for 
Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten ; 
but is not the honor he achieved enough 
for one man ? 

Compare him with the greatest hero of 
that age. See the latter bending over the 
Seine, meditating suicide; then returning 
to Paris, lifting himself by one bold stroke 
to the head of the Republic; see him 
anointed emperor by a pontiff he despised : 
watch the carnage and bloodshed he pro- 
duced on fields like Austerlitz and Leipsic ; 
watch him an exile at Elba, planning the 
stroke which regained him an empire, to 
lose it again on the gory plains of Waterloo, 
where fortune forever deserted him ; then 
follow him to St. Helena, where he stood 
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upon the shore, meditating upon destiny 
and thinking of the tears of mothers and 
widows he had caused to flow. See his 
dynasty extinct, the empire he created 
transformed into a republic. 

Then follow Pestalozzi as he gives him- 
self for others—spending his life in prevent- 
ing the tears of children, and pleading for 
their education with voice and pen ; see his 
book making its way everywhere, raising 
up friends to spread his ideas broadcast, 
until the civilized world is moulded by their 
influence ; sowing seeds to bless generations 
yet unborn, and inaugurating a work that 
will be felt for good while time shall last. 
Hear him on his death-bed: ‘‘I1 wish to be 
buried under the eaves of the school (a 
school he had wished to build), and that my 
name alone should be engraved on the stone 
that covers me ; perhaps when the drops of 
water have made a hole in the stone, people 
may be more just to my meage than they 
have been to myself during life.’ Sixty- 
three years passed away, and these words 
were verifi Pestalozzi’s system was a 
living power in every school throughout the 
world, and he himself awakening fresh inter- 
est every day. On the 15th of July, 1890, 
Yverdun witnessed a remarkable spectacle. 
In the market-place a statue of Pestalozzi was 
unveiled, amid choruses of rejoicing and 
garlands of flowers. Children sang, 
**Gloire a Pestalozzi! Gloire a l’ami de 
jeunesse !"’ Bells rang, bands played, 
speeches were made. The statue is by the 
Swiss artist Alfred Lanz, and was on view 
at the Paris Exposition. Pestalozzi is stand- 
ing, with one arm encircling a little girl ; 
on the other hand a bare-legged boy, hold- 
ing a book, looks up in his benefactor’s 
face with confidence and affection. The 
wonderful expression of fatherly love and 
benevolence, which gave that rugged face a 
beauty all its own, is there, and we hear 
him saying as he so often said to his adopted 
children, ‘‘ And you, too, mean to be wise 
and good, do you not?’’ On the base are 
inscribed the words: ‘‘ Benefactor of the 
poor at Neuhof, father of the orphans at 
Stanz, founder of the National School at 
Burgdorf, educator of the people at Yverdun. 
Everything for others—for himself noth- 
ing.’’ On the other side are his own im- 
mortal words: ‘‘I lived like a beggar, to 
teach beggars to live like men.’’ 

And now I ask you, which would you 
rather have been—Napoleon the destroyer 
of thousands, or Pestalozzi the friend of 
children, the Apostle of Reform in Modern 
Education? [Applause.] 

A solo by Miss Bertha Hess, of Harris- 


burg High School, was very sweetly sung. 
GOVERNOR HASTINGS’ ADDRESS. 
The President left the chair and es- 
corted Governor Hastings to the platform, 
who was received with applause, and 
spoke as follows: 
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I hope to win your favor and sympathy, 
ladies and gentlemen, in a single sentence— 
I had no more idea that I should be expected 
to address a great audience like this than 
that I should fly to the moon. As you 
know, I am rather new to this business of 
being Governor; and since coming down 
here from my home in the mountains, to 
take up a new business, I have been con- 
fronted with so many astonishing things 
that I can hardly be surprised at anything I 
am called on to undergo. Not half an hour 
after being sworn into office, I was waited 
upon by soldiers in uniform and informed 
that I would be required to lead the grand 
march at the inauguration ball—that a lady 
had been selected for me, and her new gown 
was all ready. [Laughter]. I was notified 
that next day I should be expected to pre- 
side over the State Board of Agriculture—I 
felt more comfortable over that, and ex- 
pected a comparatively easy day ; but mean- 
while I took part in fifteen or twenty in- 
formal meetings in the interest of as many 
gentlemen who desired to serve the Common- 
wealth in various capacities, and of whose 
qualifications I was to be informed. You 
may well suppose that I was delighted to 
attend the agricultural meeting, and listen 
to an extended discussion on tuberculosis— 
it was such a relief that I spent the after- 
noon and most of the next day with the 
farmers, and gave the public-spirited gentle- 
men who wanted offices time to get a few 
more endorsements. Since then I have been 
called upon to address the Board of Phar- 
macy, the Board of Health, and so on; I 
have four or five engagements for to-morrow, 
so far as heard from, and no man knows how 
many more tocome. [Applause.] 

And now, I am expected to speak to you 
on some educational subject, just after the 
scholarly address of your splendid State Su- 
perintendent, whom I fear the distinguished 
Dr. MacAlister would have found it difficult 
to excel in analyzing the character of 
Pestalozzi. As I listenedto him, I was con- 
siding upon what point to hang a thought. 
While he was speaking there was contin- 
ually present in my mind this suggestion : 
When Pestalozzi started in life he did not 
know what he was good for. Effort in sev- 
eral lines resulted in failure. Finally he 
found the work for which he was best 
suited, and became the greatest teacher of 
his time, and left his mark upon all lines of 
education throughout the world. So every 
boy and girl blooming into manhood or 
womanhood is thinking and hoping to fit 
into some niche in a world that seems over- 
crowded already. Many, alas! will fail— 
all history is strewn with wrecks of those 
who started wrong—but we must hold up 
before them examples like that of Pesta- 
lozzi, who kept on trying until he found the 
work that waited for him. Napoleon, his 
contemporary, failing in his early ambition 
to be a distinguished man of letters, became 
the most brilliant soldier of his age; but 
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his ambitions, his motives, were all selfish 
—all wrong—and he ended wrong, and left 
to the world nothing but a brilliant story. 
Our Washington had chosen the sea, and 
only relinquished a midshipman’s commis- 
sion because of the tears of his good mother. 
He was a man to succeed anywhere; but 
who will say that his best place was not 
found in the camp and council of the infant 
nation? Bryant, Irving, Longfellow—that 
triad of shining lights in American liter- 
ature—started in the law ; how fortunate for 
their fame and our enjoyment that they left 
that path for another! Hawthorne early 
determined to write, and so build himself a 
home and enrich it with a library, and bring 
his mother to live with him among his 
books—and she lived to see his ambition 
realized. 

All of us, young or old, big or little, are 
fitted for something ; and our great effort 
should be to find out what that thing is, 
and then go to work at it. [Applause.] 
You have heard the story of the farmer who 
did not know what to do with his boy, and 
who locked him up in a room with a five- 
dollar gold piece, an apple, anda Bible. If 
when he opened the door the boy had 
a the money, he would make hima 

anker ; if he was eating the apple, a farmer; 
if he was reading the Bible, a preacher. 
When the time expired, the boy had k- 
eted the money, eaten the apple, and was 
climbing out at the window with the Bible 
under his arm—so he concluded to make 
him a lawyer. [Laughter.] 

Our State Superintendent has told you I 
was once a teacher. Before that I had the 
honor to graduate from a township school. 
Those who had charge of me were so unfor- 
tunate as to have no other opportunities to 
give me than the common school of those 
days. But I spent five happier years after- 
ward as a teacher; and in them I enjoyed 
more pleasure, accomplished more call , and 
was more of a man in my own estimation 
than in the place I hold to-day. Since then 
everything has grown away from my recol- 
lections of school days. When I was in 
school, I did not know that such a school 
assembly room as this existed. We have 
advanced more in educational matters than 
in anything else in this growing country. 
That is much to say, when we remember 
that in 1857 President Fillmore in his mes- 
sage to Congress congratulated the country 
that the slavery question was ‘‘ forever 
settled,’’ not dreaming that in half-a dozen 
years it would be finally disposed of in the 
greatest civil war of modern history. And 
it was not so long before that President 
Monroe had remarked of the then Territory 
of Ohio, that ‘‘it might do for the red man, 
but was too low and swampy for white peo- 
ple’’—yet that same section is now furnishin 
us with Presidents one after another. An 
when the Atlantic cable was projected, a 
great French scholar, who had studied elec- 
tricity and was master of the subject as then 
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| known, declared such communication could 

be of no commercial advantage, because it 
' could never reach a speed of more than six 
| words per hour between the United States 
' and Europe. [Laughter.] Along all these 
lines of improvement our country has gone 
forward with magnificent strides ; yet any 
thoughtful spectator of educational progress 
for the past half century will agree with me 
that education has kept in the forefront of 
human achievement. 

You, who are in a measure responsible for 
the future development of this great interest, 
must remember always that we have here in 
America a country different from any other, 
past or present. Ours is a real republic. 
Greece was a republic of the few—the many 
were slaves. The republics of Italy were 
little better—they too were for the few, not 
for the whole. Holland, yes, even Switzer- 
land, were aristocracies of the land-owners. 
The United States of America is a republic 
pure and simple—a government of the peo- 
ple. And if you ask me what will keep its 
starry flag floating forever, I reply that it 
must be the progressive intellectual and 
moral development of our boys and girls. 
Shut up the school, the college, the church, 
and in less than half a century this country 
would have a king or queen, or ——— 
worse. It follows from this that Pennsyl- 
vania cannot honestly spend too much 
money upon the education of her boys and 
and girls. I hope to see the time in Penn- 
sylvania when every boy and girl can get an 
education in the highest branches of the 
university as free of cost as are the rudi- 
ments to-day. 

Only a little while ago, on a little farm in 
Michigan, a one and a half story house was 
the home of a man now widely known all 
over the civilized world. He came one day 
those eleven miles to Ann Arbor, asking if 
he might come to school. ‘‘Certainly.’’ 
‘‘But [have no money.’’ ‘‘You find boarding; 
we will find you books and a place tosleep.”’ 
To-day he is a sculptor of world-wide repu- 
tation, who has added fame to his country. 
What might have been the loss, had there 
been no such institution to give that young 
man achance to find out what he had genius 
to do! 

Some time ago, at a college commence- 
ment, I saw a young man step up and re- 
ceive all the cash prizes awarded. The 
President gave me his history. The son of 
a blacksmith, he came from school asking if 
he could go into the Freshman class, and if 
he would receive all the cash prizes he could 
earn. Being answered affirmatively, he 
went to work, took all the cash prizes one 
year after the other, and paid his way 
through college with them. 

There are such gifted minds all over this 
country ; the schools are the great nursery 
garden where such qualities are to be 
planted and grow into benefactions to the 
world and to humanity. We do not know 








where they will appear; we must give all 
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the opportunity. We do not find them 
everywhere, perhaps less often in a period 
like the present, when no great emergency 
presses upon us, but life flows in a steady 
current. It was the Revolution that gave 
us Washington—the Civil War a Grant, a 
Sherman and a Sheridan. Every great na- 
tional crisis develops its leaders—the ‘‘com- 
mon people,’’ as Lincoln called them, al- 
ways furnish the men for the hour of need— 
the common people, whom the same great 
man said ‘‘ he thought the Lord must love, 
because he made so many of them.’’ From 
their ranks came the men who led us 
through blood and tears into these days of 
freedom and of peace. 

What a country we have—what an oppor- 
tunity ! And how much depends upon the 
education we give the children! How 
thankful they should be that they were born 
into such a land, and how we should feel 
and impress the duty of keeping pure and 
clean the sources of political power, which 
is only possible through the intellectual and 
moral culture of our people. 

No—there is noland like ours. A century 
ago a mere handful—to-day seventy mil- 
lions. As I listened to the sweet voice of the 
young lady awhile ago, I remembered that 
when Washington raised the flag for the 
first time we had not even a national song. 
There was not much poetry or sentiment at 
Concord and Lexington ; at Bunker Hill 
the sneer of the enemy was the only music 
set to words— 

** Yankee Doodle came to town 
Riding on a pony,”’ 

but he came to stay, and has had many a 
— since then, but still carries the old 

ag. Farther on, as the little band grew 
into a prosperous and happy people, we ad- 
vertised ourselves as 

‘**Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 

The home of the brave and the free,”’ 
and perhaps even now there is no nobler 
thing to see and hear than an army of 
school children singing in grand chorus 
‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner, oh, long may it 

wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.’’ 





On motion, a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to the Governor and the State 
Superintendent for their interesting ad- 
dresses; after which the High School 
Orchestra gave a selection, and the ses- 
sion cl sed. 

is ee 


FRIDAY MORNING. 





ANY of the Superintendents were 
present half an hour before the time 
for opening the session, to witness the 
opening exercises of the High School. 
At 9 o'clock the pupils, to the number of 
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several hundred, marched into the as- 
sembly hall to the music of the piano. 
A hymn was sung, the chorus led by a 
select choir of 25 voices ; responsive read- 
ing of Scripture conducted by the Prin- 
cipal, and followed by the Lord’s Prayer 
in concert; another hymn, after which a 
few of the visitors were invited to address 
the school. Supt. Coughlin contrasted 
the advantages offered these pupils with 
what he had known as a lad, and im- 
pressed the importance and the duty of 
making the most ofthem. Supt. Buehrle, 
starting with ‘‘morituri salutamus,’’ 
dwelt upon the history and spirit of our 
own Commonwealth, and the duty of 
Pennsylvania youth to remember their 
predecessors, appreciate their heritage, 
and pass it on untarnished to their suc- 
cessors. Deputy Houck said he was glad 
these Superintendents were present, that 
they might see ‘‘a school that is a 
school ;’’ and continued in one of his 
usual witty and popular talks, keeping 
everybody amused until the half-hour 
expired, when the pupils passed out to 
their recitations and the Convention was 
called to order. 

Supt. Foose said the Treasurer (Supt. 
Transeau of Williamsport) was detained 
at home by an attack of grip, but sent his 
good wishes and sympathy, with a check 
for the balance in treasury. 

Supt. Frank Miller and the Vice- 
President were also absent on account of 
sickness. 

Supt. Buehrle read the following paper 
in answer to the question— 


HOW CAN THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS BE 
ENRICHED ? 


In the discussion of this question it is of 
special importance that the terms be prop- 
erly defined, and I shall therefore begin by 
pando that the Primary School, as dis- 
cussed in this paper, means the school in 
which the child. passes the first three years 
of its school life—in our State embracing 
children from six to nine years of age. The 
course includes not merely the books used 
and the subjects of study, but also the exer- 
cises and the method pursued both in the 
teaching and the learning, and this,neces- 
sarily takes into consideration the nature of 
the mind not only of the pupil but also and 
more especially that of the teacher. The 
enrichment of the course must therefore 
mean that the mind of the child shall re- 
ceive more stimulus to self-activity as a re- 
sult of superior content in the subjects 
presented or in the method of presentation, 
or that greater attention shall be bestowed 
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on the body, which may thus be brought to 
a higher state of development and conse- 
quent perfection. 

It may be well at this stage to take an in- 
ventory, as it were, of what is now ordi- 
narily contained in the course, as defined 
above, in order to discover what is still 
lacking, and how it may be supplied. In 
doing this the limitations due to time and to 
the state of the pupil's mind and body must 
be constantly kept in view. 

The Course now provides for training of 
the will in prompt obedience, as exemplified 
in the movements required to come to and 
return from class or recitation, in daily ad- 
mission to and dismission from school, in 
the movements required at recess, and often 
in special physical exercises, as well as in 
the various literary tasks which must be 
performed at the command of the teacher. 
This accomplishment indeed lies at the very 
foundation of all education, for without it 
all progressive developmént, whether of the 
body or of the mind, is hindered, if not ren- 
dered wholly impossible. The fact that this 
acquired power of promptly responding to 
the suggestions of the teacher’s mind and 
will is often overlooked in speaking of the 
work accomplished by the school, will no 
no doubt excuse calling attention to it, if 
any excuse is needed in an audience com- 
posed of the foremost educators of the State. 

The pupil also passes through a course of 
training in correct habits. He is expected 
to be punctual and regular in his attendance 
not only as regards his coming to school, 
but also in the preparation of his lessons 
and in his attention to all that is involved 
in personal cleanliness and decency, in 
what for want of a better word I shall call 
making himself presentable in society or 
acceptable as a companion, The child, es- 
pecially the boy, is naturally a savage, and 
as such unfitted for society because of the 
intensity of his selfish instincts. In the 
 gevage school he is taught that others also 

ave rights, and that he must respect those 
rights ; that he must deny himself, share 
with others—not only receive benefits, but 
also confer—and he thus gradually learns 
the great lesson that his greatest happiness 
depends on what he contributes for the wel- 
fare of others. 

The child also thus gradually becomes 
accustomed to recognize authority—to feel a 
certain degree of reverence, that fountain of 
civilization and spiritual life—in a word, re- 
ceives important lessons in government, 
human and divine, though it be uncon- 
sciously, and without set purpose on the 
part of the teacher. 

If now we turn to the school studies and 
exercises, properly so called, we find lan- 
guage, in its most comprehensive sense, first 
and most important. instruction in this 
subject trains and perfects the vocal organs, 
attunes the ear to sounds of sweet music 
(for speech is or ought to be musical), 
quickens and renders more accurate the eye- 
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| sight, enlarges and purifies the vocabulary, 

and evokes the powers of thought. As the 
; result of all this, the child is introduced to 
| the recorded thought of the world, and 
though it be but in the vestibule, it has se- 
cured the master-key that will unlock the 
door to every department of human learning. 
By this is not meant that the child at this 
stage is able to read understandingly what- 
ever could or might be placed before it ; but 
that is not at all necessary nor to be ex- 
pected, for the ability to so read the thoughts 
of others requires that the reader’s own 
thoughts should have attained, in some 
measure at least, the mental breadth and 
depth of the writer’s, and they should also 
for some time have been conversant 
with the subjects read. All this is well 
known to any one who has carefully ob- 
served the difference between his reading a 
difficult treatise for the second time as com- 
pared with his first reading of the game, 
especially if a considerable interval of time 
has intervened. When the impression has 
been made, nay, rather that it may be made 
most completely and permanently, it 
must also find expression ; and for this, 
writing and drawing, as well as music, con- 
versation and the recitation, supply the 
means. In these, opportunities are given 
for instruction and Pe the training of the 
organs of sight and voice, as well as the 
cultivation of the memory and the acquisi- 
tion of manual dexterity. To afford easy 
and elementary training in exact thinking 
and reasoning, thus developing the logical 
faculty, the course presents arithmetic, lat- 
terly called number-work ; and in many 
cities, local and the elements of general 
geography, placed on the course of study, 
supply the occasions for giving such in- 
struction as might yeneey ae to form 
correct conceptions of their place among the 
nations of the earth and P sean aes the im- 
agination, while object lessons, oral lessons, 
science study, or whatever else such instruc- 
tion may be called, might furnish a suitable 
introduction to the study of science properly 
so called, and enable the pupils to form a 
tolerably correct opinion of man’s place in 
nature, and of his relation thereto. By 
means of these subjects of study discipline 
may be given to the perceptive faculties, the 
imagination, the memory and the reason ; 
and as the saying is, the whole child has 
been admitted to school, for in the opening 
exercises, and in the whole tone of the 
school, the religious element also has not 
been lost sight of. 

After this outline of the Course of Study 
as it is, it will now be in order to call atten- 
tion to its deficiencies, and here the first 
improvement that should be made is in the 
character of the matter now used in acquir- 
ing the art of reading. This should not be 
on the child’s mental level or below it, as is 
now so often the case, for then progress 
must be on a level instead of on an upward 








inclined plane, as it should be. The reading 
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matter should rather be above the child, of 
course not so far that it cannot when prop- 
erly aided reach it. Not what it can read, 
but what it can be taught to read by a skill- 
ful teacher, should be offered ; not what it 
already knows but what it should know, 
the reading book ought to contain; not 
stories of dolls and crabs only, nor chiefly, 
but of men and nations also, and much 
more. There is a vast difference in educa- 
tional value between the reading of a de- 
scription of an ant hill and of the city of 
Paris, the biography of a butterfly and of 
Benjamin Franklin, or the conflict of a 
mother cat and a hawk and the conflict be- 
tween Hectorand Achilles. Because pupils 
have not learned to read they can not solve 
the so-called mang examples, and for the 
same reason they fail to understand the 
rules of grammar, and their text-books in 
eography and history. This intellectually 
oe grade and poverty of ideas in school 
readers, not only does not make the acquisi- 
tion of a store of proper materials for the 
richer literature that awaits the man or the 
woman possible, but also habituates the 
child to read without thought and without 
effort to remember. What indeed is there to 
remember, and hence why should it make 
the attempt? There is too much reading 
without thought because the subject matter 
does not require it, and without an effort to 
remember because it does not deserve it. 
*“‘Read,”’ says Bacon, ‘‘to weigh and con- 
sider;’’ but judging from the reading books 
used in the schools, especially in the grades 
under consideration, the pupils read to be 
amused, not instructed; for diversion, not 
knowledge; for the present, not the future. 
Here then there is room for concentration. 
Less of formal reading, if any at all, and 
more of reading for the purpose of acquiring 
higher and nobler thoughts and ideas. In- 
stead of reading lessons such as we now 
have, let suitable selections be presented 
from the classic English authors. Let 
especially the biographical, the heroic ele- 
ment be full ; next the scientific, and lastly 
the purely literary ; poetry, the artistically 
highest, last of all. 

In this connection, I cannot but suggest 
that the Course of Instruction could be 
wisely enriched, were the school to provide 
a course of reading not so much for purposes 
of recitation as for information. Room and 
time might be found for the perusal of books 
on natural science, geography, travels, bio- 
graphy, history and literature, adapted to 
the pupil’s capacity, as a preliminary condi- 
tion of promotion. This would be reading 
with a purpose and to remember, for some- 
how, somewhere an opportunity to evidence 
what has been read would be given. Man 
a child that now pines like an eagle wand, 
confined to a narrow uncongenial line of 
work, would soar aloft and bask in the sun- 
shine of thoughts and ideas of ethereal 

lory, ifthe proper literature were accessible. 
he school would be transformed from a 
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place of confinement to Elysian fields of en- 
joyment, and often the companionship of 
the thoughtless and the vile would cease to. 
attract those who would have the opportun- 
ity of entering into companionship with the 
choice spirits of all ages. 

What has been said of reading holds 
equally good of writing and spelling. Aim- 
less drawing of lines, without ulterior pur- 
pose plainly in the child’s sight, is like all 
— work extremely distasteful, and 

ence adapted not for mental growth, but 
for physical dexterity and automatism. 
Mere practice may be necessary and useful 
to produce pianists, soldiers and acrobats, 
for of these it may be said in the words of 
Tennyson, 

‘* Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die ;’’ 

but it will never tend to produce mental 
power, it can never be successfully applied 
to the training of musical composers or 
philosophers. Enrich the Course by apply- 
ing writing to the copying of the best 
thoughts in the language, instead of the 
often senseless jargon placed at the top of 
the page, which the pupil often, no doubt to 
avenge the insult, as a kind of poetic justice, 
reduces to worse hash at the bottom. Such 
exercises will afford acquaintance with the 
language in its most approved form, will 
supply models for language lessons, oppor- 
tunities for instruction in capitalization, 
punctuation, spelling and paragraphing. 

By common consent the knowledge of 
arithmetic acquired by the pupils in the 
common schools is unsatisfactory. This 
may be due to the inherent difficulties of 
the subject to be taught, but I believe it 
would be possible to enrich the course here 
also by improving the method. The work 
here should be more concrete. It is not 
enough that there should be so-called read- 
ing examples. Even these are often pre- 
sented at a time in the pupil’s stage of 
progress when they appear abstract, when 
the language in which they are couched 
must be explained by the teacher. Instead 
of and before this kind of work, and as pre- 
paratory for it, there should be much meas- 
uring of objects by the eerrg The foot- 
rule and the yard-stick should be the vade 
mecum of every one in this grade. Even 
fractions are best taught not by the teacher 
cutting an apple, but by the pupil finding 
objects that do not have exact measures, 
and above all by the pupil doing the cutting 
and measuring. In short, ‘‘ elementary 
reading, writing, spelling, written language 
and numbers, when taught independently of 
their subjects are dead,’’ for ‘‘ form studies 
are by nature dependent upon thought 
studies.’’* In geography, the mother of 
physical, political and social science, enrich- 
ment is possible by frequently using the 
magic lantern with slides containing scenes 


* Frank N. McMurry, in Ed. Review Vol. IX, 
P- 34- 
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of striking interest in foreign lands,* and 
introducing freely-illustrated geographical 
readers, but above all by excursions planned 
with the object of enabling pupils to form 
correct conceptions of geographical features 
and their genesis and relations. Away from 
the text-book to nature, to the thing itself, 
must the watchword. 

In Charles Kingsley’s Town Geology we 
have an admirable illustration, a pointer, as 
to what should be done in geography. The 
town, the city, its geography, its climate, its 
industries, its government, should be thor- 
oughly taught, and this would furnish the 
richest capital for subsequent development, 
the best introduction to geography in the 
true sense of the word. 

When it is remembered how relatively 
large a number of pupils finish their schol- 
astic education with this grade, it is im- 

rtant to consider what might be done in 

istory. Here there can be no question that 
biography is the only kind proper, but this 
should not be omitted. If history is ‘ phil- 
osophy teaching by example,’’ biography is 
no less morality teaching by example. 
Moral instruction should be given in the 
school-room not by lecturing and preaching 
chiefly, nor even by reciting fine thoughts 
and sentiments culled from the best litera- 
ture, however excellent this practice is, but 
rather by studying how character is formed 
and expressed in human lives, in the good 
and great of all ages and climes. 

The child plays with its equals in age but 
learns from its superiors, not so much by 
conscious instruction given and received as 
by unconscious imitation and emulation. 
The great desire to accompany older 
brothers, sisters and parents, is Nature’s 
way of indicating the true course in educa- 
tion. The ancient Romans acted on this 
principle when the foremost men of the 
State chose a promising youth as companion. 
Hence another way of enriching the Primary 
Course of Instruction would be such a grad- 
ing of the schools as would enable pupils in 
the lowest class to be witnesses and auditors 
of the recitations of those more advanced. 

Having called attention to subjects and 
methods of study, it remains to say a few 
words on the teachers of the primary 
schools. That they should receive prepara- 
tory training for their calling is conceded 
by all who have carefully considered the 
matter. That, as a rule, they are the begin- 
ners, is no less true. That they are youn 
and inexperienced ladies is often remarked. 
That a change will soon be made is hardly 
to be expected. 

The remedy nearest at hand would seem 
to be the appointment of a supplementary 
teacher for every twenty-five teachers of 
this grade. This officer, subordinate to the 
superintendent, and under his direction, 





*I should expect that magic lanterns would 
ere long be added to school apparatus.—Laurie, 
The Institute of Education, page 183. 
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should be a man whose whole time and at- 
tention should be given to these schools. 
He should daily teach classes in them in 
order to enable the teachers to observe good 
teaching ; he should give instructive talks 
to the pupils; he should take classes on 
educational tours or excursions ; he should 
meet and instruct the teachers, taking 
temporary charge of a school, if necessary ; 
and he should give special aid and instruc- 
tion when new subjects or methods are to be 
introduced. 

Such an officer would bring the needed 
masculine element intothese schools. As it 
is now, comparatively few pupils in the pub- 
lic schools receive instruction from men. 
This would bring over one-half of all the 
pupils in the district under the influence ot 
a male mind, and give them training in 
mental operations in the manner in which 
they are carried on by men, which is essen- 
tially different from that of women. That 
the instruction in the public schools is. 
almost exclusively given by women cannot 
but be regarded as an evil by any one who 
has carefully studied the essential difference 
between woman's conservative and synthetic 
method and the progressive and analytic 
method of man, ‘The loss sustained is nat- 
urally greater as regards boys than girls, 
both because of the constant strain due to 
the original difference of mind, and also be- 
cause boys generally leave school earlier, 
and are therefore less likely to reach the 
higher grades, still often taught by men. 

The content of this paper will disappoint 
those who expected the advocacy of kinder- 
garten work, slojd, manual training, mili- 
tary or physical exercises and the like. All 
that need be said as regards the omission of 
these topics, is that the writer believes that 
it is time tocalla halt. Neither the teacher 
nor the child is equal to the demands con- 
tinually made by enthusiasts and cranks. 
The sphere of the public schools should not 
be indefinitely extended. The State should 
not be charged with the entire education of 
the child. The church, and especially the 
family, must participate if the work is to be 
properly done. The resources, powers and 
strength of the teacher are not infinite, and 
the primary school is no place for specialists. 


Supt. Babcock : In looking at the his- 
tory of child training, I am reminded of 
Artemas Ward’s prisoner, who after 20 
years’ confinement, was struck by a 
bright idéa, and climbed ont of the win- 
dow! We might profit by his example. 
Jesus Christ was the discoverer of child- 
hood ; before his time we find no mention 
of the child as an entity, and not much 
from that on to Pestalozzi—and there has. 
not been much study of him since. We 
have been driving the children through 

rocesses, forcing them through holes and 
into forms, but not until Stanley Hall do 
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we find: real study of his nature as such. 
The child is as different an entity from 
the adult as is the blossom from the apple; 
they are not little men and women, but 
children, and Christ’s figurative use of 
‘little children’’ came of knowledge of 
the child as such. Such knowledge is 
fundamental to the improvement or en- 
richment of the primary course of study. 
Seeking light from study of the child 
himself, we first notice the play impulse, 
which makes a game of everything—the 
divine impulse to gild the hard task of 
getting acquainted with their own powers, 
which turns toil into pleasure. Children 
are eager, open-hearted, enthusiastic— 
sometimes I think they are the only real 
people, who wear no masks. They love 
nature, and are at one with her. This is 
the glory of childhood, and will one day 
be that of the artistic teacher. In his 
first two years, the child learns language, 
and becomes familiar with things and 
their properties ; in five years, his attain- 
ments, considering the capital at starting, 
put to shame those of the greatest philos- 
opher in the same time. Then he goes to 
school, and is separated from the things 
he knows and loves, and made to learn 
things he has no use for in his business, 
and does not want to know. Is it any 
wonder that in a year or so he is emptied 
of his enthusiasm? Is it not plain that 
right here should come in the study of 
nature, with which he is already in rela- 
tion and sympathy ? Set him to work on 
natural objects, and bring in reading con- 
nected with what he already knows, and 
expression when he has something to ex- 
press. On the line of art, give him 
music to gratify the artistic instinct. 
‘* Music is infinite in suggestiveness ;”’ 
the child feels, gets conceptions, and 
seeks means of expression to communicate 
these to others: here is room for indefi- 
nite enrichment of the course. I believe 
in Mother Goose’s Melodies. The rhythm 
is perfect, and they are a good starting 
point to give the sense of rhythm in 
language, and measure in poetry. We 
want after awhile to study literature as 
a fine art. The child is a poet—in- 
stinctively uses poetical language. One 
says the spot on the peacock’s feather is 
‘‘where God put his thumb’’—as true 
and as exact as much of our theology. 
A third-grade girl, not yet using the dic- 
tionary, defines ‘‘ coward ’’ as one who is 
‘‘afraid when he ought not to be.’’ 
Another defines leaves as ‘‘ the little buds 





grown up’’—not exact, but pretty. All 
this gives a suggestion of a line of en- 
richment. I think there might be some 
improvement in the way of elimination. 
We begin arithmetic too young, and con- 
tinue too long. It is not of much use in 
the first two years—beginning at the 
third school year you do as much in the 
long run. As to grammar, I am re- 
minded of the woman who “‘ didn’t be- 
lieve in ghosts, but was afraid of ’em.’’ 
I suppose I dare hardly say that I believe 
we ought to throw grammar out. But I 
do think the study of grammar as we 
have had it, or the hash called ‘‘ language 
lesssons’’ is almost stultifying. It is 
putting something dead and dry in place 
of what should be alive and beautiful. 
We want full, facile expression, but not 
too much of “‘ principles.’’ One year on 
principles is quite sufficient, if we give 
attention to practice all along the line. I 
may add that I approve of most of the 
paper, and have thought best to glance 
at some lines that it did not touch, but 
which seem to contain valuable sugges- 
tions. 

Supt. James M. Coughlin (Wilkes- 
barre) read the following paper on the 
subject of 


NEEDED LEGISLATION, IN THE ORDER OF 
IMPORTANCE. 


In my official relation to the school sys- 
tem of our State, I have given attention 
more particularly to operating the system 
as I found it, and to getting the most out of 
it as it is, rather than to speculating on 
measures of elaboration. My views, there- 
fore, touching the question of School Legis- 
lation in the order of its importance will 
not, I fear, be of much value compared with 
one who has given the subject of Necessary 
School Legislation special attention. 

The paper will, therefore, not be an ex- 
haustive one, but merely an introduction to 
the subject, leaving the field open to my 
colleague and to the discussion which is to 
follow. 

The school system of our State, taking it 
as a whole, is one of the best, if not the 
very best, in the country. It rests lightly 
upon our people. The maintenance of the 
system is not a burden, mainly because it is 
self-imposed. The several communities 
make the schools as thorough and elaborate 
as they may choose, or restrict them within 
the minimnm requirements of the law. 
They can readily express themselves on ed- 
ucational issues, and change the policy of 
school management in order to stimulate 
progress, break up undue conservatism, 
check extravagance and reprove misman- 
agement. The popularity of our system 
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lies in its closeness to the people; in the 
fact that the responsibility of maintaining 
and elaborating the system rests with the 
people in each local district, and every ad- 
vanced step taken in such community 
means an advance in the interest and edu- 
cational spirit of that community; it means 
an up-lift at the very point where it is 
needed; it means a strengthening at the 
weakest point. It does not represent what 
you are doing for us, but what we are 
doing for ourselves. Our fathers in build- 
ing the system built wisely; they built on 
the foundation which underlies American 
institutions; its laws and spirit are in har- 
mony with the principles of Americanism. 
The popularity and growing efficiency of 
our system depend upon its harmonizing 
with the American idea. Our school system, 
as Dr. Waller once said, represents a mini- 
mum of centralized authority with a maxi- 
mum of local control. I believe any legisla- 
tion that does not have proper regard for 
this principle is not wise. 

The State has rendered incalculable aid to 
the several districts of the Commonwealth 
by its liberal appropriation. It is wise and 
proper too that the greater community, the 
State, should require of the lesser commun- 
ities, the local districts, a strict compliance 
with all the laws which aim to make the 
system uniform and extend its advantages 
to the poorest as well as the richest of its 
constituents. The question of a better and 
more equitable method of distribution has 
been agitated, but it is not clear to me that we 
could provide a much better plan than the 
one now in practice. Ido believe, however, 
that we should recommend the enactment 
of a law that would require each district re- 
ceiving aid from the State to raise as much 
by taxation for school purposes as they 
receive from the State for a like purpose. 
That is, the appropriation should in no case 
exceed the amount raised by taxation for 
school purposes, not including building tax. 
Such an act would be entirely in accord with 
the spirit of our system, and would tend to 
stimulate local effort and increase local re- 
sponsibility. With local effort you can 
always associate local education of the com- 
munity ; and with local responsibility prop- 
erly discharged you will find strength and 
vigor in the system. All legislation as far 
as } pancancveee should stimulate local effort 
and encourage activity upon the part of the 
several districts. 

I believe also our recommendation and 
hearty co-operation should be given to the 
act now before the legislature, ‘‘ To regulate 
the establishment, classification and main- 
tenance of high schools in township and 
other high school districts.’’ This act com- 
mends itself to us first of all in its attempt 
to classify high schools as First, Second 
and Third class, and places the course of 
study before the State Superintendent for 
his approval. The term ‘“‘ High School”’ in 
Pennsylvania is an indefiniteone. There is 
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no uniformity in its course, nothing definite 
in its requirements, and no limit as to 
time. This act, if it becomes a law, will 
give to each school a place, a name, and a 
character which will add credit to our 
school system. 

This act further commends itself to the 
favor of every educator, because one of its 
principal aims is to extend the advantages 
of higher education to the townships and 
tural villages where heretofore they have 
been able to open only the common un- 
graded school. There is an increasing de- 
mand for such schools in the rural districts. 
The old academy is a thing of the past. The 
idea of public education has taken posses- 
sion of the people. The responsibility of 
educating the children, once the work of the 
churches, is now assumed by the whole 
people. The academy, usually presided 
over by a man of thorough education and 
culture, has not been replaced by the public 
school system. This act proposes to replace 
it and the financial aid of the State is 

ledged to insure its success, and secure to 
it a competent and efficient head. 

There is a demand too for education along 
practical lines. Scientific farming is a ne- 
cessity in these days. There was a time 
when a man could make a living and save 
some money through ‘‘dumb luck’’ and awk- 
wardness, but in these days he must put 
some thought into his work or take a back 
seat on market day. These schools should 
provide this practical education. Domestic 
economy, fruit growing, chemistry of soils, 
the adaptability of ‘soil to crop, etc., should 
be taught, and actual love for the work en- 
gendered. The State by enacting a law to 
establish such schools, and by granting a 
liberal appropriation to encourage their suc- 
cessful operation, would go a great way 
toward equalizing the advantages of educa- 
tion and culture which the cities and larger 
towns now enjoy ; and this equalizing prin- 
ciple must always be kept in mind as one of 
the most important functions of the State. 
We strengthen every part of the system 
when we strengthen it at the weakest point. 

There is a strong probability that a com- 
pulsory attendance law will be passed at 
this session of the Legislature. Theoreti- 
cally I am not in favor of a law that would 
take the responsibility of educating the 
child away from the home. There is where 
this responsibility was placed when the 
light of Christianity broke on the world. 
There is where this responsibility should be 
kept and made to be felt by an enlightened 
Christian civilization. 

Practically, I am in favor of a law or laws 
that would correct some things in our sys- 
tem, and lead up to compulsory attendance 
if necessary. We should have a registra- 
tion of births, and a certificate bearing the 
seal of the proper authorities should be 
given the parents, and such certificate es 
tablishing the age of the child should be re. 
quired of the parents when they apply at 
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the factory or breaker for work for the child. 


The law now prohibiting the employment of 


of children under a given age in mines and 
factories is practically a dead letter, because 
there is no means of knowing the age of the 
child when it applies for work. 

A law should be passed authorizing 
School Boards to employ a competent per- 
son as inspector and truant officer, whose 
duty it would be to inspect factories and 
mines in order to enforce the law now on 
the statute books, and to see that no pupils 
during the school hours of proper school age, 
be found playing on streets, vacant lots, 
coasting or skating, and to whom complaint 
could be made of families who are systemati- 
cally neglecting school advantages.. I 
would ask also for a census of the children 
of ages from six to twelve years and from 
twelve to sixteen years, showing whether 
they did or did not attend school the pre- 
ceding year, how long they were in school, 
whether day school or night school. I be- 
lieve the officer above named would be in- 
strumental in putting into the schools many 
children who are now employed at an earlier 
age than they should be, and the census 
would give us the information upon which 
a law for compulsory attendance could more 
properly be asked for and more satisfactorily 
enforced.’ A truant school is a necessary 
part of a compulsory attendance law. Such 
a school must provide a home as well as a 
school. They should be State institutions, 
and before we can ask for so elaborate a 
system we should know exactly which we 
want. ’ 

I cannot believe that there is a growing 
necessity for a compulsory education law. 
The people were more deeply interested in 
education ten years ago than they were 
twenty years ago, and are interested more 
deeply now than they were ten years ago. 
There is increased interest everywhere. 
More children go to College, more attend 
Normal Schools, and more in proportion to 
a ggg attend public schools than ever 

ore. They are the children of the poor, 
too, and not of the wealthy. Our people 
differ from the old world in this: Their 
laws and cherished institutions are not laws 
and privileges wrested from the hands of 
authority abovethem. They have had their 
origin with the people, and come from the 

ple. It should be the pride of every 
ennsylvanian that we educate our children 
willingly, voluntarily. 

In our city during the past five years the 
schools have been under the management of 
six School Directors. They have main- 
tained from 106 schools to 130. They have 
expended from $80,000 to $130,000 annually. 
They have done this work with so little fric- 
tion, with such entire satisfaction to the peo- 
ple, and with such pleasant and harmonious 
relations to all concerned, that I cannot 
help feeling that one of the most valuable 
laws that could be passed for boroughs and 
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present laws providing for the election of 
Directors by wards, and, limiting the num- 
ber at most to nine, elect them at large by 
the whole city. The advantage of such a 
law seems to be so apparent that the sugges- 
tion needs no further elaboration. 

We need an act regulating the time of ad- 
mitting pupils to the first year grade. They 
should be admitted the first month of the 
term, the first week in January, and the 
first week of April. Those beeoming six 
years old between these periods should wait 
for the next period of admission. 

The act granting the Board the legal right. 
to use not more than two per cent. of the 
tax collected for school purposes to estab- 
lish school libraries is an excellent measure, 
and should be cousidered among the first 
acts of value and importance. 

I, therefore, conclude that Needed Legis- 
lation in the order of importance should 
provide : 

1. That the appropriation shall in no case- 
exceed the amount raised by local taxation. 
for school purposes. 

2. That a law to regulate the establish-- 
ment, classification and maintenance of high 
schools in township and other high school 
districts should be passsed. : 

3. That an inspector and truant officer be 
pte for by law, that.a registration of 

irths be authorized, that a school census be 
taken. 

4. That a law be enacted repealing 
laws regulating the election of Schoo 
Directors by wards in boroughs and cities of” 
the third class, and providing for the elec- 
tion of not more than nine members by the 
city at large to serve as a Board of Control. 

5. That the act providing means to estab- 
lish school libraries receive our most earnest 
approval and co-operation. 


Supt. Foster: The most important 
pending question is compulsory educa- 
tion. I am conservative, believing we 
had better not tamper with the laws as. 
they exist. Six years ago I was decidedly 
in favor of compulsion ; now I am not so 
sure. Compulsory education would work 
a revolution in our school economy. 
Truancy will be a crime in child or parent. 
Penal provisions will be necessary — 
arrest, fine, imprisonment possibly. So 
far as neglectful parents are in awe of 
punishment, there will be. some reform. 
But our people are unfamiliar with 
restraint, and expect to be their own 
masters. There will have to be truant 
schools—in effect, reformatories; this is 
practicable in cities, but in small towns 
and rural districts, where will the truants 
be sent? Probably to state institutions. 
In Massachusetts, where possibly they 
have the best compulsory law, there was 
in 1866 a large institution for juveniles, to 
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“which truants were sent from different 
parts of the siate. I was there in charge 
of 500 children, and am convinced from 
experience that children of tender years 
in such reformatories can scarcely escape 
contamination. There should be special 
institutions for young children who have 
no home restraint. The question seems 
to be, are we prepared to provide effective 
means to reform those whose life is 
altogether in the streets? A school cen- 
sus 1s proper to obtain necessary informa- 
tion. The limit of 75 teachers to hold a 
separate institute might be lowered, and 
all districts having superintendents in- 
cluded. The State might bear a portion 
of the expense to help the weaker com- 
munities. The restriction on libraries 
should be taken off. The time has about 
come when the law should prohibit dis- 
crimination because of sex in salary for 
the same work; perhaps this can be 
reached by agitation. After all, there 
must be decided public sentiment in favor 
of a law before it can be enforced, and 
when you have such a sentiment, you 
may not need legislation at all. In New 
Jersey the law requires instruction to 
promote patriotism ; here we require in- 
struction to promote temperance ; perhaps 
both these ends would be better reached 
through public sentiment than legislation. 

Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, Supt. of Tem- 
‘perance Instruction for W. C. T. U. of 
Pa., said if public opinion was the best 
‘way to get temperance into the schools, 
why was it not done in that way? The 
compulsory law has done it effectually, 
according to the unanimous testimony of 
12 Superintendents she had consulted 
here, also the State Superintendent. 
Where the work is not well done it is not 
the fault of the law; sometimes directors 
are opposed or neglectful. Three periods 
of 20 minutes each per week, and the sub- 


ject can be thoroughly taught. It is not 


reasonable to suppose that this work would 
have been so generally and effectively 


‘done, without statutory requirement. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Supt. Buehrle reported from the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, proposing the 
following officers for next year’s Conven- 
tion, which on motion was unanimously 


-approved: 


President—Supt. E. E. Mackey, Butler. 

Vice President—Supt. Matilda _ Booz, 
Bristol. 

Secretary—Supt. C. A. Babcock, Oil City. 

Treasurer—Supt. C. F. Foster, Chester. 
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Executive Committee—Supts. Addison 
Jones, West Chester; W. F. Harpel, Sha- 
mokin; J. A. Robb, Lock Haven. 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 


Supt. Keith proposed Altoona as the 
place of next meeting. It was the im- 
pression last year that Harrisburg in the 
legislative year and Altoona in the al- 
ternate year would be a good arrange- 
ment. 

Supt. Foster thought that in the year 
when there is no session of Legislature we 
should go alternately east and west from 
Harrisburg; and he would be glad to 
have the next meeting at Chester. 

Supt. Coughlin moved that we meet 
next year at the call of the State Super- 
intendent. 

Supt. McGinnes said it was probable 
that all the Superintendents of the State, 
city and county, would be called together 
this summer by the State Superintendent, 
possibly in connection with the State 
Teachers’ Association at Mt. Gretna in 
July. 

Supt. Buehrle thought it might be well 
to arrange some time for a meeting with 
the Ohio men, who were this year hold- 
ing a Round Table with the Western 
Pennsylvania Superintendents. We had 
better take action with reference to our 
own body. If the State Superintendent 
calls us, we will respond; but let us pre- 
serve our autonomy. 

Supt. Farquhar would feel it a duty to 
come at the call of the Department, and 
believed it would be well for all the 
Superintendents to meet together. Why 
should we go over to Ohio, or New 
Jersey, or Delaware, or Maryland, when 
we are able to hold a Round Table of 
our own? 

Supt. Foose thought we should act for 
ourselves, irrespective of what the State 
Superintendent might or might not do. 
That is a separate matter, and we will 
come when called. Our question is, 
Shall we meet next winter? He moved to 
amend the pending motion so that we 
meet next winter, the time and place to 
be fixed by the Executive Committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, also 
the motion as amended. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Supt. Dewey said that the Committee 
on Legislation had been instructed to re- 
port bills upon the files of the two Houses, 
and would do so later in the session. 
There were also two bills, House Nos. 71 
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and 74, known as the Seyfert and Farr 
bills respectively, which had been recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Education. 
Were the Committee expected to report 
upon these ? 

The Chair thought these bills were in 
the hands of the Committee, and they 
should pass upon them. 

Supt. Farquahar: The question I 
think this body should pass upon is, Are 
we in favor of compulsory education? 
That is a question we have a right to 
give an opinion on, and I therefore move 
the adoption of this resolution : 

Resolved, That this Association of Super- 
intendents, as a matter of principle and 
after considering the bills before the Legis- 
lature, believe it to be unwise to pass any 
compulsory education law at the present 
time. 

The motion was amended, striking out 
‘*as a matter of principle.’’ 

Supt. Foose: That is too sweeping. 
I think we should not adopt any resolu- 
tion of that kind. 

The question was called for, and ona 
division the vote was ayes 13, noes 13—a 
tie vote—and the Chair declared the mo- 
tion lost. 

Supt. AppIson Jones (West Chester) 
then read the following paper on the 

LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL DAY. 


This is not a new question. Back in 
Greece we find Solon advising the Athenians 
that school hours should not continue 
longer than from the rise to the setting of 
the sun. With us there is no law on the 
subject; and perhaps it is just as well. 
Every School Board either makes its own 
rules or gets them from the reports and 
minutes of other Boards. For these reasons 
different places have widely different length 
of school day. In some places children are 
employed outside of school hours, helping 
at home, picking coal, taking orders for 
grocers, or being useful in various ways; in 
others they are thrown upon the streets, at 
noon and after school; while in still others 
they go quietly to their respective homes, 
read and amuse themselves, or study the 
next day’s lessons. 

With these and other varying conditions, 
it seems to me, school hours can scarcely be 
arranged without referring to the com- 
munity. Again, the noon hour is variously 
employed. In some communities the par- 
ents fit themselves to the school arrange- 
ments; in others dinners must be carried a 
half-hour before school closes, while the 
fathers who eat their mid-day meal at home 
must have it ready at least a quarter of an 
hour before school closes. In either case 
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In the first place, we should make the 
school day of sufficient length toemploy the 
pupil’s time, so that they will be school 
children for the time. Going to school 
should be their principal employment. Less 
than this will be a waste of precious time 
for the pupils. : 

School hours should not be so long as to 
weary the children and be detrimental to 
their health. It is a debatable question 
whether the health of children is injured by 
confinement in the schools. I am inclined 
to think that parents have much of which 
they may complain. Many school rooms 
are badly heated, worse lighted, and not 
ventilated at all. If these be the conditions, 
the shorter the school day the better for the 
school and the teachers. 

If the seating, lighting, heating and ven- 
tilating are properly attended to, we can, it 
seems to me, find about the right time for 
the pupils to be in school. 

In a list of twenty boroughs and cities, 
there is much variety of time in opening 
and closing school—some opening as early 
as 8 and 1 o’clock and closing at 12 and 4. 
In all cases where longest hours are held, a 
recess is given in the morning and afternoon, 
thus making a school day of six and one- 
fourth hours. In some places school opens 
at 8:30 and 1, and closes as in cases above, 
taking recesses of fifteen minutes during 
each session. In nearly all the largest 
places school opens at 8:45 or 9, and 1:45 or 
2, and closes at r2 and 4 o’clock. 

The majority of School Boards arrange so 
that their schools shall be in session be- 
tween five and six hours, with about an 
hour less time for primary pupils. 

Is it well to hold small children in school 
only one session ora half day? Is it well to 
have one-half the pupils in the morning and 
the other half in the afternoon? This plan 
is pursued in cities where school authorities 
do not have sufficient accommodations for 
all. Parents, it is found, in nearly every 
case object to short sessions. Yet it will be 
better for small children to have four hours 
in school than five, and results will be 
better with three than with six. They are 
not capable of much tension, either mental 
or bodily. If sixty primary pupils are as- 
signed to one teacher, she will get better re- 
sults if thirty are sent in the morning and 
thirty in the afternoon. A teacher cannot 
well work with her pupils longer than six 
hours a day, without danger to her health. 
This fact will limit instruction to one of the 
classes to three hours, a limit below that 
usually accepted as a school day. 

Dr. Brooks in his report of the Philadel- 
phia schools says of the half-time classes: 
‘IT would say that the arrangement, though 
unsatisfactory and to be regarded*as a tem- 
porary makeshift, is not so objectionable as 
might at first be supposed. Each of the 
half-time classes has from three and a half 


children are expected to leave school before | to four hours for school work ; and in view 
' of the fact that they are composed entirely 


the session ends. 
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of children from six to eight years of age, it 
will be seen that nearly as much can be ac- 
complished as if the pupils attended during 
the regular school day. The arrangement 
is to be regarded only as a temporary one, 
and as a choice between a shorter school 
day and no schooling at all.’’ 

Another equally eminent authority says : 
‘‘ When a division is large, it will be better, 
not only for the health of the children but 
tor their mental and moral improvement, to 
separate the division into two classes and 
devote a half day to each class. A class of 
thirty or forty pupils receiving the whole 
attention of a teacher for three hours will 
make more progress than a class of twice 
that number which spends five hours in 
school, to say nothing of the impossibility 
of maintaining proper sanitary conditions in 
a room filled two or three times beyond its 
normal capacity.’’ 

The tendency is to have shorter hours for 
small children, but it has not reached all 
places. An agitation of the subject may re- 
sult in moving superintendents who hold 
their primary grades full time. Parents 
will uphold Be one authorities in having 
long days. Directors are frequently satis- 
fied to voice the sentiment of the commun- 
ity, regardless of the proper conditions of 
health and efficient work of the teacher ; 
but they should be guided neither by par- 
ents’ mistaken views of the teacher’s duty, 
by ignorance, nor by long-established pre- 
cedent. They should endeavor to plan the 
wisest course for the physical, mental and 
moral improvement of the little ones en- 
trusted to their care. 

A second matter to be considered in con- 
nection with the length of the school day is 
the one-session plan adopted in some high 
schools. Such schools open with the lower 
grades at the usual hours. Instead of a 
noon intermission long enough to have 
pupils go to their homes for lunch, a short 
time is given for recreation, and school is 
continued until one o’clock or later. Much 
can be said in favorof sucha plan. Pupils, 
it is said, study and recite better during the 
whole day; they have time for outside ex- 
ercise by daylight; they have time and in- 
lination to eat and digest their dinners; they 
take the evening ior Gaaph study of the les- 
sons, since they do not have any excuse to 
postpone the study of some of them until 
the noon hour of next day; and best of all, 
those who are favorable to the plan claim the 
pepis have less tendency to be away from 

ome in the evening. Some places that 
have tried this plan find serious objections 
confronting them. When pupils are dis- 
missed early in the afternoon, they are said 
to indulge in questionable amusements, fre- 
quently inducing pupils in lower grades to 
remain out of school; they are sometimes 
thrown into the company of loafers who lead 
them astray, and they make the afternoon a 
time of loitering, and do not care to study 
in the evening. In nearly all borough and 
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city schools all the pupils go home for this 
noon-day meal. If the primary grades are 
dismissed at 11:30,the grammar grades at 
12, and the high school at 1:30, the dinner 
hour will be inconveniently lengthened in 
the family which is represented in the three 
departments. In nearly -all manufactories 
the workmen have only one hour for their 
noon, usually from 12to1. It will thus be 
impossible to have all the family eat at one 
time. 

The last objection, it seems to me, is one 
which we should consider in arranging our 
school day. After the rules of the schools 
are made, we expect the parents to comply 
with them, and usually our expectations 
are realized. It is but fair to the patrons of 
the school that their convenience be con- 
sidered, so far as it does not conflict with 
good order or detract from the efficiency of 
the school work. Unless the advantages of 
the one-session plan in the high school 
should be very much greater than I now see 
them, it would be clearly a needless imposi- 
tion upon the people of West Chester to 
hold the pupils until one o’clock or later. 

A third question to be considered in con- 
nection with the noon hour, is the rainy- 
day one session. In many places one ses- 
sion means a continuance in school an hour 
or more after the regular time of dismission, 
and no return for a second session. The 
same objection is to be urged against this 
plan as against any prolonged session. It 
disarranges the dinner hour in the homes. 
In addition, in this case the children be- 
come hungry, uncomfortable and restless, 
and in consequence teachers and pupils 
dread rainy days on account of troubles 
which pour upon them when the bells tap, 
‘*No school this afternoon.’’ The ‘after- 
noon ’’ is too long coming. 

The weather is sometimes such that pupils 
can scarcely return without endangering 
their health. On such occasions it seems to 
me it is better to dismiss the schools at the 
regular hours, and the teachers and pupils 
will welcome a rainy day occasionally. 

It is exceedingly difficult to arrange for 
these one-session days. In therules for the 
government of the schools in a small bor- 
ough were these words: ‘‘On disagreeable 
days, the schools shall be closed at noon.”’ 
A new principal, helped somewhat by his 
teachers, closed school at noon on Monday, 
because it looked like rain ; on Tuesday, be- 
cause it rained; on Wednesday, for same 
cause; on Thursday, because it was too 
windy, and Friday, because it stormed. On 
the following Monday evening the rule was 
rescinded, and accordingly school must be 
kept open two sessions every school day. 
In some parts of Germany schools are closed 
when the temperature reaches 814° F. 

There is need of but few one-session days. 
How are the different buildings notified of 
one session? How are the children told not 
to return when storms arise after time of the 
noon dismission? Ifthe principals manage 
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for themselves, how can we get uniformity ? 
The matter is of some interest and wasthy 
of discussion. 

A discussion of the habit of detaining pu- 

ils after school, properly comes under the 
head of length of school day. There may be 
more unreasonable punishments in the 
teachers’ lists, but they cannot be produc- 
tive of less good than ——e in,’’ as 
practiced in some schools. Pupils are de- 
tained after school hours for failing in reci- 
tation, for inattention, for idleness, for 
whispering, for getting out of step, for rais- 
ing the hand, for shuffling on the floor, for 
peeping in the book, for not sitting quiet. 

Several years ago, I noted in my book the 
above causes for detentions. Ima year’s 
time the list would have been increased 
greatly; but I discontinued my notes, and 
spoke out in our teachers’ meeting. There 
are times when children should be detained; 
but to detain them for any offense, or sup- 

ed violation of good order, is unreason- 
able and productive of disorder and careless- 
ness. To detain children in rooms occupied 
during an entire session, often badly venti- 
lated, and expect them to work out lessons 
that could not be done during school hours, 
is expecting too much of wearied or careless 
childhood. When the bell strikes for dis- 
mission, all the pupils should, as a rule, be 
allowed to go. 

Supt. J. M. Reed (Beaver Falls): This 
question the legislators have done wisely 
to let alone. In our region and adjoin- 
ing Ohio, the rule is sessions from 9g to 
12 and from 1 to 4 in the country, and in 
towns the second session opens a half 
hour later. The smaller pupils have no 
more than two hours to each session. 
When we are overcrowded sometimes we 
divide the school, and each part has a 
shorter time. It is not well to have different 
hours in the same town—it makes the 
families work too much on the restaurant 
plan of ‘‘ meals at all hours;’’ we must 
consider the convenience of the parents. 
We dismiss all so that they can reach 
home at noon. We do not govern our- 
selves by the weather; there is no better 
atmosphere for a child than a properly 
heated and ventilated school. Regular 
hours tend to form good habits. 

Copies of House Bill No. 93, 
‘high school bill,’’ were circulated 
among the members, pending report of 
Committee on Legislation. 

Prof. Daniel Fleisher (Troy) then read 
the following paper on 


THE INDIVIDUAL PUPIL IN GRADED 


SCHOOLS. 
One of the most telling criticisms that 
can be offered against our public schools is 
the fact that in the average graded school 
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the individuality of the boy or girl is largely 
ignored; that we attempt to make all under- 
go the same mental processes, and treat the 
awkward and mentally deficient the same as 
the polished and intellectually acute. How 
best to give attention to each individual 
scholar and yet keep in mind the true object 
of the public school, and how to do the 
greatest good to the greatest number, is a 
question that at present is receiving much 
attention. It is apparent to every intelli- 
gent and thoughtful teacher that under our 
present plan of teaching in the closely- 
graded and systematic school, the individual 
pupil often suffers. How to remedy this 
matter without producing a chaotic and 
more undesirable state of things than the 
present, is a problem well worthy of our 
thoughtful consideration. 

In all our teaching there should be certain 
definite aims. The public school came into 
existence primarily through the recognition 
of the close connection between a stable 
government and an intelligent and morally 
up ight citizenship. Every boy and every 
girl should be so taught that he or she may 
be able to perform those duties that naturall 
fall to the lot of a man or a woman; eac 
pupil should be so fitted for life’s struggle 
that he may be able to get the maximum of 
comfort and enjoyment with the expendi- 
ture of the minimum amount of vital force. 
He should be endowed with a capacity for 
work, and also have that habit of mind and 
thought which will enable him to spend his 
soaliind leisure hours with the highest 
profit to himself and to his fellowman. 

It is generally accepted that in the syste- 
matically graded school, economy of time 
and more satisfactory results can be secured 
by the class system, in which all pupils are 
expected essentially to do the same amount 
of work. The lessons are assigned to con- 
form to the mental ability and effort of the 
average pupil. The brilliant and ambitious 
are held in check, the dull and lazy are 
rushed forward at a speed entirely too rapid 
for them. There is often a tremendous 
waste here, and it should be the aim of the 
teacher to reduce this waste to a minimum. 

We all know how fretted and chafed we 
become when we are compelled to walk at a 
gait either too fast or too slow. As we all 
have a natural gait at which we can proceed 
with most comfort, so every boy and every 
girl has a mental gait at which progress is 
pleasant and not exhausting to the mental 
powers. When, however, by an arbitrary 


| system of grading and assigning lessons we 


attempt to change the nature, injury is 
wrought. 

With all its objectionable features I am an 
advocate of the class system, and I do not 
believe that any plan for reaching the indi- 
vidual that attempts to do away with the 
class recitation will be an improvement on 
the present plan. Nothing else can so 
sharpen the mental acuteness and develop 
the habit of careful and accurate judgment 
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as the contact of mind with mind as we find 
it brought about in the well conducted class 
recitation. There is a healthy, vigorous 
stimulus brought to bear upon every pupil 
who finds himself standing side by side with 
some one else where his own work is sure to 
be compared with that of those around him. 
In proportion as his work is good, in that 
proportion will he merit and receive the 
commendations and respect of his compan- 
ions. What boy or girl is there who is dead 
to the opinion of others, and who does not 
experience a glow of satisfaction when he is 
conscious of having done something meri- 
torious in the eyes of others? 

We all know that the legal profession is 
characterized by an intellectual breadth and 
keenness not found in other professions. A 
clergyman or a physician can make a state- 
ment, and usually it passes unchallenged. 
it is not so with the lawyer, but he must 
critically weigh every word, and every false 
move on his —_ isdangerous. The learned 
judge and the opposing attorneys eagerly 
watch for weak points in statements and 
arguments, and are ever ready to hold up 
évery species of sophistry to contempt and 
ridicule. Similar conditions exist in the 
class-room, and although to many of the 
members much time may be lost, on the 
whole great results come directly and in- 
directly from the class recitation. 

Even in the class much can be done to- 
ward reaching the individual pupil. The 
skillful teacher can so direct his questions 
and explanations to one pupil that both the 
bright boy and the dull boy can become in- 
terested at the same time. Since as a pro- 
duct of the public school intelligent citizen- 
ship and generous public-spirited manhood 
is one of the great things to be desired, our 
present system is well calculated to bring 
about that result. A boy educated merely 
as an individual, without being taught his 
relations to the great world of which he is a 
part, is apt to become narrow, mean, and 
selfish. Asa boy or man he will not be in 
harmony with his environment, and he will 
be out of tune with mankind. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale says that the chief good he re- 
ceived from his college life was not in the 
things studied, but from his association 
with the students who were there. The 
good from the class recitation is not found 
merely in the amount of information gained, 
or the number of problems mastered by the 
pupil, but in the habit acquired of paying 
attention to the work of the class, and the 
discovery of the fact that he bears an in- 
timate and close relation to others. This is 
indeed a valuable outcome from class work. 

To what extent should we cater to the in- 
dividual tastes and preferences in deciding 
as to what is best for a pupil to study ? 

I do not believe that a boy should study 
merely that for which he has a fondness, as 
some advocate. A one-sided development 
has a tendency to produce cranks. A full, 
rounded character should be the product of 
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our public schools. A partial development 
may produce such a degree of abnormality 
that the boy when he becomes a man ma 
not be an ideal citizen. I am aware that it 
is the man of strong individuality that 
brings about reforms and that is found at 
the head of great movements. But pursuing 
the regular course of study, such as found 
in all our good schools, need not destroy the 
individual trend of mind. 

Dr. Parkhurst is reported to lay consider- 
able stress upon the fact that his early 
training was received from his parents, and 
that he was never hampered by the restric- 
tions of the school. The eminent reformer 
certainly possesses a strong individuality, 
and I have the highest respect for him and 
am in sympathy with his work. It is, how- 
ever, a question whether too many Park- 
hursts would be desirable. There might be 
a lack of harmony in some quarters. 

Any form of individual training that pro- 
duces men who can do nothing but vaporize 
about some pet theory, who can not look 
upon any subject from a broad liberal stand- 
point, is not to be encouraged. Men of such 
a character become a nuisance in the body 
politic, and are unfit to properly discharge 
the functions of intelligent citizenship. 

Again, in my experience I have tound 
that those pupils make the most satisfactory 
progress who take all the studies of a curri- 
culum, and who work with a class as a class 
and catch enthusiasm from their associates. 

I presume we all agree that one great 
thing to be aimed at in all our teaching, is 
so to train the mind of the boy that he may 
have power to perform all his duties in the 
most satisfactory manner. 

The mighty engines, with their individual 
peculiarities and excellencies of construc- 
tion, that speed over our highways, com- 
mand our admiration; but those same 
engines are efficient for their intended work 
in proportion as they are in fouch with 
power. If not on the right track, your 
splendid engine becomes an instrument of 
destruction, and if off the track it is a use- 
less machine. Our aim should be to place 
our pupils on the right track, and if we can 
give them power of self-control and incite 
them to right action, we shall indeed do 
much for the individual. 

In some way every boy and girl under our 
care should be reached. by our teaching, and 
if a pupil can not be reached by the class 
recitation and the explanations there offered, 
recourse should be had to other methods. 
Often the individual can be greatly helped 
by a word of encouragement or a few hints 
and suggestions while passing the seat or 
at periods outside of recitation hours. Too 
much individual help, however, may destroy 
the pupil's self-reliance, and may weaken 
instead of develop his powers. It always 
requires sound judgment to decide as to how 
much help a pupil really needs. 

There are some who point to the fact that 
so many strong men come from our un- 
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graded country schools in which much of 
the work is individual teaching. From this 
fact the conclusion is drawn that the results 
obtained from the district schools are better 
than those from the systematic graded 
school with its class recitations and class 
explanations and helps. 

I do not believe the plan of teaching has 
much to do with this matter. The country 
boy has the advantage over the town and 
city boy on account of his environment. 
The one is trained to work, the other is 
allowed to spend much of his time on the 
streets and too often he there contracts 
habits of idleness and viciousness. “Perhaps 
if those of us here who were partially edu- 
cated in the district schools would give our 
experience, we could to a degree settle the 
question as to what gives the country boy 
his advantage over the town boy. 

A plan somewhat new for reaching the 
individual pupil was several years ago in- 
troduced into the schools of Pueblo, by Supt. 
Learch. In these schools the pupil studies 
as an individual, recites as an individual, is 
promoted as an individual, and is graduated 
as an individual. Each pupil is advanced 


as fast as he shows a mastery of a given 
subject. The school, in the words of Mr. 
Learch, 


“is both sega and ungraded ; 
gone so far as applies to its plan of work, 

ut ungraded in its accommodation of the 
individual.’’ They require no study or 
angry of lessons outside of the school 

ours, and the astounding assertion is made 
that progress is more rapid than before the 
change was made. The day is divided into 
working periods, and class recitations have 
been abolished. The work is carried on by 
methods pursued in the laboratory. The 
teacher passes from desk to desk and gives 
the needed help in that manner. Every 
pupil recites the entire lesson. F undamental 
principles at the beginning of a new subject 
are given as class exercises. 

The same plan has been introduced into 
the High School at Oakland, California. In 
a letter from the principal of that school, | 
learn that the plan has not been extended 
to all the departments. Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, and some other branches, are 
taught upon that plan. He says, however, 
that the plan requires strong teachers. 

As I presume that all here are familiar 
with the Pueblo plan, I shall not say much 
about it. I believe that it should be investi- 
gated, and if it is better than the class reci- 
tation let usadoptit. It is certain that they 
have had excellent results from the plan, 
and educators are giving it considerable at- 
tention. 


Next on the programme came a Round 
Table on the following subjects : 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


Supt. Keith: There should be singing 
in school wherever possible. We found 
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it so popular that we had to check it a 
little, yet it made a very great improve- 
ment. This study has been too much 
neglected, but should be one of our most 
interesting exercises. I think vocal 
music should be on every course of study 
in our public schools. 

Supt. Baer: Vocal music should be a 
regular, compulsory branch of study. 
We have the same experience as Altoona; 
we had to check it somewhat to prevent 
its taking more time than we could afford. 
Pupils ot eight or nine years read the 
notes of ordinary pieces readily at sight, 
and the advanced pupils sing in different 
parts at sight. 

Supt. Weber (Middletown) : Is it pos- 
sible that.any of our cities or towns have 
no music in their course of study ? 

Supt. Jones: We have had regular 
musical instruction for 5 years ; the super- 
visor gives a half-hour lesson a week in 
each school, the regular teachers give 10 
to 15 minutes daily. The results are ex- 
cellent, and we find where the music is 
best the need of discipline is least. Music 
is a refining influence. The difficulty is 
that everybody wants to give it too much 
time. 

Supt. Foster: We have had systematic 
musical instruction for six years. The 
musical director gives one lesson a week 
of from 15 to 45 minutes, the teachers 15 
minutes daily. Weestimate and report 
progress the same as in any other branch. 
The effect on the community has been to 
develop musical taste and appreciation of 
high grade musical entertainment. In 
the third year pupils read at sight and 
carry two parts correctly. 

Supt. Hoffman (Columbia): Nothing 
is more elevating and refining than music 
in school. Since we have had systematic 
instruction in our schools, the instru- 
mental teachers in town say half their 
work is done forthem. I believe there 
is nothing we teach that reaches and in- 
fluences home life more than music. 

Supt. Dewey: Some directors are 
shocked at the expense ; we figured it up, 
and it was about a quarter of a cent per 
pupil for each lesson. 

Principal J. P. Welsh (Bloomsburg 
Normal School): There are certain qual- 
ities of mind and heart that are apt to be 
lacking unless developed by music. All 
who have given it a persistent trial unite 
in endorsing its value. This body should 
express its commendation of music as a 
school study. 
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ALGEBRA IN GRAMMAR COURSE. 


Supt. Foster: Many of us have felt 
that if we could begin algebra earlier we 
would have better results. Who has had 
experience ? 

Supt. Baer: We used to have what we 
called the ‘‘advanced grammar’’ grade 
between the grammar and high schools, 
and algebra was taught there. Subse- 
quently the grading was simplified and 
this grade dropped, and we found many 
failed to make their average for the high 
school, and this was the weak point. If 
we could start them in algebra further 
down, they would get along better in high 
school; but the grammar course is so 
crowded we do not see how to get it in. 

Ou a,show of hands in response to a 
question, it appeared that eight or ten 
towns introduced algebra in the 8th or 
gth school year. 

Supt. Coughlin: We make a mistake 
in carrying along so many studies at a 
time. If we take fewer studies at once, 
and focalize upon them for part of a term, 
then take up others, we shall be able to 
find time for what ought to goin. By 
leaving the logical portion of arithmetic 
for the high school, we can find room for 
elementary algebra. 


Supt. Keith: The Committee of Ten | 
say algebra does not belong in the course | 


before the ninth school year, and I think 
that is proper. We can teach the idea of 
equation earlier, but not formal algebra. 
Supt Buehrle: When Reading dropped 
out the ‘‘advanced grammar”’ grade, did 
not the pupils come earlier to high school, 
and did not that have something to do 
with their mathematics? 
' Supt. Baer: No, I think not. 


of ‘the 8th or gth year’’ than ‘‘the 
grammar grade,’’ so as to understand each 
other ? 
since grades are not uniform. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCURSIONS. 


The President: Does that refer to our 
going home now? (Laughter ) 

Supt. Robb: Sixty-two of our teach- 
ers and pupils took a two-day trip to 


Gettysburg, and thought the time and | 


money well spent. 

Supt. Rupert: We have been trying an 
excursion to Philadelphia, believing it 
would do good tv both teachers and 
pupils. 

Supt. McGinnes: We take advantage 
of our neighborhood to the capital, aud 
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show our class in civil government the 
capitol, the court house, the jail, the Su- 
preme Court. 

Supt. Foose: Dr. Winship has been 
planning excursions of Superintendents 
to all parts of the country. Their ad- 
vantages are evident, and they are worth 
all they cost. 

Supt. Boger: There is one educational 
excursion I wish to mention. TheC. & 
L. Railroad will run an excursion next 
July from Mt. Gretna to the Cornwall ore 
banks, free to all members of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Co. Supt. Weiss (Schuylkill) : I have 
been much interested in what I have 
heard. I am sorry the County Superin- 
tendents do not have a similar association, 
or unite with this one. I never saw any 


| occasion for the separation. 


Principal E. O. Lyte (Millersville 
Normal School): I was feeling gratified 
at being able to come somewhere without 
being called on for a speech. I expected 
to put in a day with you, but only arrived 
in time for the close, and came right here 
without dinner to catch what I could. 

Supt. Baer moved that the Executive 
Cominittee specially request Deputy Supt. 
Houck to address the Convention before 
adjournment. 

The Treasurer being obliged to leave 


| the city, reported his bills all paid and 


balance transferred. 
FREE KINDERGARTEN. 


A lady interested in free kindergartens. 
called attention to the bill pending, au- 


| thorizing the establishment and main- 


, | tenance of such schools. 
Supt. Robb: Had we not better speak | 


This is a crying 
necessity, and has been too long neglected. 


- Too much is left to the maternal instinct 


I | —it is not safe to trust to that alone. 
It seems like talking by guess, 


Even of those who are careful that their 
children are fed, clothed and housed, not 
one workingwomian in ten rightly appreci- 
ates the intellectual and moral elements 
of instruction. She hoped the influence of 
this body would be thrown for the bill. 
Supt. Buehrle: I am in favor of kin- 
dergartens, and would be glad to see free 
kindergartens everywhere. I have read 


| the bill; it makes no appropriation ; it is 


simply to authorize the establishment of 
such schools for children under six. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Supt. Baer reported from the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, saying they had 
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classified their work into three divisions ; 


the first having reference to the immedi- | 


ate work of this body, the second general 


the committee appointed and instructed | 


in reference to pending legislation. 
general resolutions were read and disposed 
of as follows : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Conven- 
tion are hereby extended to the Governor of 
the Commonwealth for his inspiring ad- 
dress, to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for his masterly lecture, to the 
Deputy Superintendents for their able as- 
sistance, to the pupils of the Harrisburg 
High School for their excellent music, to 
the Harrisburg Board of Control for the use 
of the commodious hall of the High School, 
to the press of the city for their announce- 
ments and reports of the convention, to the 
railroads for reduced fares and to all who 
have aided in the success of the meeting. 


Adopted unanimously. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Whereas, We believe that a study so 
related to the moral well-being of the pupils 
in our public schools, as in physiology and 
hygiene, should be taught by persons well 
instructed in the scientific truths on which 
the study is based. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the 

lan which proposes that the American 

niversity, to be erected in Washington, 
shall make provision in its course of studies 
for training teachers of teachers in this all 
important branch. 


Adopted unanimously. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 


Supt. Coughlin presented the action of 
the Committee on Legislation. The 
several bills were reported and acted upon 
as follows. The following were approved 
without discussion : 

H. R. 93, authorizing directors of town- 
ships or other districts to establish high 
schools, and grading the same: Four years 
additional to common branches constitute 
first grade ; three years, second grade; two 
years, third grade; and appropriating for 
the same $800, $600 and $400 per annum re- 
spectively ; such schools to be under super- 
vision of the superintendent, and the course 
subject to approval by State Superintendent. 

Senate 69, extending the Act of 1885 pro- 
viding for mechanics’ high schools in cities 
of second class, to cities of third class. 

Senate 104, authorizing the publication 
biennially of 40,000 copies of school laws 
and decisions. [The Committee suggest 
the addition of 30,000 copies of laws and de- 
cisions defining the duties of teachers and 
pupils to the school, for distribution among 
the teachers of the State. | 


The | 
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Senate 67, to extend the minimum school 
term to seven months. 
Senate 70, authorizing establishment and 


in character, and the third being left to | maintenance of free kindergartens for chil- 


dren under six years old. 

H. R. 92, providing for expenses of direc- 
tors not exceeding $3 per day, in attending 
triennial convention. [Committee suggest 
also for attendance at county or city insti- 
tute, and reducing the per diem to $2. ] 

H. R. 157, authorizing the appropriation 
of not exceeding 2 per cent. of school taxes 
for public school libraries. 

A manuscript bill providing for physical 
education by gymnastic exercises in all in- 
stitutions receiving state money, and for- 
feiture of appropriation in case of failure or 
neglect. 

A bill recommended by the Penna. State 
Music Teachers’ Association, requiring free 
instruction in sight reading of vocal music 
in all public schools and in teachers’ insti- 
tutes. [Mr. J. H. Kurzenknabe was invited 
to explain the bill, which he did, and it was 
unanimously recommended, | 


On motion of Supt. Farquhar, the Con- 
vention recommended the addition of 
Drawing to the branches required by law. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 


The two pending bills on this question 
were read, their substance being as fol- 
lows : 

H. R. 71 (Seyfert Bill). All children be- 
tween 8 and 13, not physically or mentally 
disqualified, shall attend public or private 
school at least 16 consecutive weeks 1n each 
year, under penalty to parent or guardian of 
$20 fine or 30 days’ imprisonment or both. 
Contagious diseases are provided for. Di- 
rectors are required to provide sufficient 
room, and authorized to appoint truant of- 
ficers to arrest children and place them in 
school. Special truant schools are author- 
ized. A special State Deputy is created to 
see to enforcing the law, and a recusant 
district may have its appropriation withheld 
by the State Superintendent. 

H. R. 74 (Farr Bill) has similar provisions 
for 16 weeks’ attendance between 8 and 13 
years of age, and makes the fine $2 for first 
offence, $5 subsequently— no imprisonment; 
truant officers are provided for ; assessors to 
furnish lists of all children of school age to 
teachers; they report non-attendance to di- 
rectors, who shall proceed against violators; 
enforcement of law is placed in hands of 
State Superintendent. 


Supt. Coughlin said in view of the di- 
versity of opinion developed in the dis- 
cussion to-day and before the Comniittee, 
they had not decided to recommend 


either of these bills, or to suggest any 
modification or compromise. They had 
however agreed to submit the following 
resolution : 
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Resolved, That we appreciate the efforts of 
the friends of the schools to secure the bene- 
fit of some degree of education for every 
child of school age, as manifested in Bills 
Nos. 71 and 74; but we think the time has 
not yet come to enact any form of compul- 
sory attendance legislation ; that we urge 
the enactment of measures in regard to 
registration of births, school census, and 
truant officers ; and that we think that after 
these measures have been in operation, there 
will be clearer light for more efficient and 
more equitable legislation in regard to 
school attendance. 


Supt. Babcock : I think the adoption of 
that would be a step backward educa- 
tionally. I cannot see why any reason- 
able person should object to compelling 
people to send their children to school, if 
school is a good thing, and they will not 
comé@ willingly. I have no sympathy 
with the sentimental objection to making 
this an offense with severe penalties. Peo- 
ple who let their children run like cats 
and dogs ave criminals, and why should 
they not be called so? They ought to be 
severely punished. I move to strike out 
the declaration that ‘‘ we think the time 
has not yet come to enact any form of 
compulsory legislation.’’ Let it stand 
that we approve the effort to do some- 
thing. 

Principal Welsh : I think it would bea 
grave mistake to adopt the resolution as 
it stands. This Convention of Superin- 
tendents would be quoted as taking a 
stand squarely against compulsory educa- 
tion. It would be far better to be silent 
than to take such a position. However 
we may differ as to methods, or upon 
these two particular bills, it would be 
most unfortunate to declare against the 
principle. If I may, I will second the 
amendment. 

Supt. Baer: I am well satisfied some- 
thing must be done to reach the class 
who will not or cannot control their chil- 
dren, and leave their education to the 
streets. This class is not small, and the 
larger the city the more we have of them. 
But we must not only know how many 
are out of school, and where they are; 
we must provide for their training, in- 
dustrial as well as intellectual. The pro- 
posed legislation does not cover the 
ground; and I[ think we would do well to 
postpone this whole subject. 

Supt. Coughlin: We have not the facts; 
we do not even know how many of these 
people there are, much less what they 
need. This legislation has not been well 
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digested, and we ought not to approve it 
without going carefully through it. 

The question was called for, and Supt. 
Babcock's motion to strike out was 

agreed to on a division —ayes 13, noes Io. 

Supt. Foster moved to further amend 
by striking out all after the words 
“school age.”’ 

Supt. Babcock: Then we will be some- 
thing like the man who was “in favor of 
a prohibitory law, but against its enforce- 
ment.’’ [Laughter. ] 

Principal Welsh: Had you not better 
vote upon the question in some such form 
as this: ‘‘ That it is the sense of this 
Convention that education should be com- 
pulsory in Pennsylvania, but that the 
bills now before the Legislature require 
modification in important particulars.’’ 

Supt. Foose : Perhaps we might as well 
strike it all out. What we do will not 
have a feather’s weight, any way. 

Supt. Farquhar: I do not see that it 
matters whom we do or do not influence ; 
what we ought to dois to express our 
honest convictions. For myself, I am 
and always will be opposed to any form 
of compulsion, as a citizen of a free coun- 
try. I move to lay the whole matter on 
the table and that the State Department 
voice the sentiment of this body. 

Deputy Houck : That would be a nice 
problem for the Department, under the 
circumstances. [Laughter. ] 

The question being called for, the 
motion to lay on the table was put, and 
agreed to. 

Deputy Houck was called on to speak, 
but positively declined, saying he had 
had his dinner, and the others wanted 
theirs. 

The Convention then adjourned, to 
meet next winter at the call of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The following is the list of members in 
attendance : 

City and Borough Superintendents.—D. S. 
Keith, Altoona; J. M. Reed, Beaver Falls; 
Thomas Farquhar, Bethlehem; Miss Matilda 
S. Booz, Bristol; Ebenezer Mackey, Butler; 
W. H. Hockenberry, Chambersburg; Charles 
F. Foster, Chester; S. H. Hoffman, Colum- 
bia; John E. Williams, Dunmore; Lemuel 
O. Foose, Harrisburg; R. K. Buehrle, Lan- 
caster; Cyrus Boger, Lebanon; John A, 
Robb, Lock Haven; J. I. Robb, Lower 
Merion Twp., Montgomery Co.; Samuel H. 
Dean, Mount Carmel; James A. Dewey, 
Newport Twp., Luzerne Co.; C. A. Bab- 
cock, Oil City; William W. Rupert, Potts- 
town; B. F. Patterson, Pottsville; Samuel 
A. Baer, Reading; William F. Harpel, Sha- 
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mokin; L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; Addison 

Jones, West Chester; James M. Coughlin, 

Wilkes-Barre; Atreus Wanner, York. 
County Superintendents.—R. M. McNeal, 
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Millersburg; Chas. Kelley, Port Allegheny; 
J. J. Palmer, Renovo; Daniel Fleisher, 
Troy; B. B. Adams, Waynesboro; J. D. 
Anderson, Wilkinsburg: A. W. Gerberich, 


Dauphin; John W. Snoke, Lebanon; Miss | Williamstown. 


Anna Bodler, Potter; G. W. Weiss, Schuyl- 
kill; D. H. Gardner, York. 

Principals.—S. M. Gibbs, Danville; Geo. 
R. Crowell, Hanover; L. G. Landon, Har- 
risburg (high school); Z. T. Meixel, Hum- 
melstown; W. H. Baxter, Mechanicsburg; 
H. H. Weber, Middletown; Chas. B. Cloud, 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed — Decker. 

Ye may beayestickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 





N.C. SCHAEFFER. - + = «= J, P. McCASKEY, 





HERE has been a compulsory educa- 

tion law in New York State since 1876, 
but last year a law on the subject was en- 
acted which is much more stringent than 
the old one. It went into effect January 
1st, and preparations are making for its 
strict enforcement. It provides for the 
compulsory education of all children be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen years. 
Parents and guardians are subject to fines 
for violation. It provides also for the ar- 
rest of habitual truants and for the estab- 
lishment of truant schools. This law is 
of little value, however, so long as there 
is not room enough in the schools for all 
the children of school age. As a matter 
of fact, the semi-annual promotions from 
the primary into the grammar depart- 
ments in New York city have promoted 
many children into the streets, there be- 
ing no room for them in the higher grade. 





THE State Superintendent of New Jer- 
sey, which recently exchanged its district 
school system for the township system of 
control, has printed a report showing the 
advantages of the latter system. The 
— of this day can be grateful to the 

ramers of our common school law for 
their wisdom in adopting the township 
as the unit of government in school con- 
trol. Already twenty States have abol- 
ished the district system in part if not 
entirely. During the present year it is 
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Normal Principals.—E. O. Lyte, Millers- 
ville; George P. Bible, E. Stroudsburg; 
Judson P. Welsh, Bloomsburg; George M. 
D. Eckels, Shippensburg. 

Department of Public Instruction.—N. C. 
Schaeffer, State Superintendent; Henry 
Houck and J. Q. Stewart, Deputies. 






expected that bills will be introduced into 
the legislatures of at least six more States 
to make the change from the district to 
the township system. The report of 1892 
shows that Secondary Education in France 
is given either in the 108 lycées or the 
230 colleges. In 1865 the State contrib- 
uted for the support of these institutions 
of Secondary Education only $593,800. 
In 1887 the appropriation had increased 
to $2.480,00c0, and the budget in 1892 
called for $3,523,800. France has done 
more advanced instruction during the 
past fourteen years than any other Euro- 
pean country. The courses in her insti- 
tutions of higher education are absolutely 
gratuitous, open alike to foreigners and 
natives. In all her elementary schools, 
instruction, books, paper, ink, and other 
supplies, are furnished free of charge. 
The children of indigent parents are furr- 
ished with warm food in winter, and if 
necessary with shoes and clothing. 





THE London Globe has the following: 
In the French public schools 24.2 per 
cent. of the scholars are shortsighted ; in 
the German, 35 per cent., and in the 
English only 20 percent. According to 
M. Martin, in the Journal de Medicine de 
Bordeaux, the percentage is highest in 
the rhetoric and philosophy classes. The 
hygienic condition of the school does not 
seem to affect the percentage, and he 
thinks that want of physical exercise is 
the cause of the trouble. By modifying 
the work of the classes, the proportion of 
shortsighted scholars at the College of 
Glessen has fallen from 26.6 to 17 per 
cent. in five years. M. Martin recom- 
mends reasonable periods of physical ex- 
ercise between the hours of study. 
While preventing shortsightedness, these 
will not detract from the proficiency of 
the scholar. 
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HARRISBURG MEETING. 


HE Superintendents’ Association in 
session at Harrisburg January 31 and 
February 1, is fully reported in this num- 
ber, and presents many points of interest. 
The opening address by Deputy Stewart 
is a strong paper, his figures being living 
statistics of present value. The inference 
against the cities on the percentage of 
attendance should be modified by allow- 
ing for the children in parochial schools ; 
but the discrepancy is still too-wide, and, 
unfortunately, the larger the city the 
worse is the showing. 

President Patterson’s address on 
‘‘Learning to Read’’ was bright and 
pithy, as his work is apt to be; his points 
seem well made, and his challenge at the 
close offers a fair basis of comparison. 

The Round Table work upon Nature 
Study, Physical and Industrial Training, 
brought out a good showing of work in 
progress. The Penmanship question 
furnished material for a lively tilt be- 
tween York and Steelton. 

Night Schools are rising to an import- 
ant place in the larger towns, employing 
teachers by the dozen, aud attracting 
pupils by hundreds. 


On Thursday evening Dr. Schaeffer 
addressed the large audience upon the 


life and work of Pestalozzi. This was 
followed by the ringing speech, reported 
elsewhere, from Governor Hastings. 

Supt. Buehrle’s paper on the Primary 
Course, with its practical view supple- 
mented by Supt. Babcock’s analysis, are 
suggestive reading. 

‘** Needed Legislation’’ brought up the 
burning question of the day in and out 
of the Legislature—compulsory educa- 
tion. The proposition to condemn the 
whole principle of compulsion, defeated 
by a tie vote only, seems to prove that 
there is no such substantial agreement as 
to secure satisfactory legislation or uni- 
form enforcement of a compulsory law. 
On the other hand, there was unanimous 


definite knowledge of facts that should 
precede and control legislation. 


them in—where shall we place them ?— 
all these are preliminary questions, and 
we have not the material wherewith to 
answer them. We think the Convention 
acted wisely in leaving this question 
where it did, as well as in its other legis- 
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many children are out of school—who | 
and where are they—how shall we bring | 
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lative recommendations — favoring the 
high school bill, seven months’ term, free 
kindergarten, sight-reading of music, and 
non-interference with text-book law. 

Supt. Addison Jones’ paper on ‘* The 
School Day’’ shows advance on that line 
in shorter hours for small children, half- 
day sessions to divide crowded primary 
schools, etc. 

Supt. Fleisher’s study of ‘‘ The Indi- 
vidual Pupil in Graded Schools,’’ gave 
evidence of original thinking on a line 
which is attracting attention in many 
States, especially West. 

The Round Table talk on Vocal Music 
revealed a promising future for that valu- 
able feature in school life, and much good 
work already done. 

‘*School Excursions’’ got many good 
words, and the Cornwall trip, promised 
by Supt. Boger to the State Teachers’ 
Association in July, adds another at- 
tractive feature to that session. 

The attendance was good, and the in- 
terest in the meetings grows from year to 
year. The work of the body is of a 
practical character—not much time is 
wasted—things are ‘‘down to business.”’ 
The Association has proven its right to 
live. The presence of many principals 
from towns not yet large enough to be 
separate superintendancies, indicates that 
the limit might be profitably lowered. 

The time and place of meeting next 
winter was left to the Executive Com- 
mittee, but the majority feeling seemed 
to favor Altoona as the most suitable 
point to accommodate all sections of the 
State. We are glad to see our friend 
Mackey, of Butler, honored with the 
Presidency, and hope he will preside 
over a large and profitable session. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: The schools are 
moving along quietly. In my visitations I 
frequently have the company and assistance 
of leading directors. The educational meet- 


assent to the’necessity of getting at the | ings have never been so well attended. At 


the joint Local Institute (between Hunting- 
don and Bedford counties) more than fifty 
teachers and 500 people were present. Fri- 
day evening T. C. Sanderson, president of 
the Saxton School Board, bade the teachers 
a hearty welcome ; C. H. Le Fevre, president 
of the Hyndman schools, made the response. 
He was followed by Supt. Rudy, of Hunt- 
ingdon county, the writer, and Supt. Ben- 
son, of Huntingdon. Saturday forenoon, J. 


| G. Zerby, Ezra Lehman, P. B. Steele, J. K. 
' Ritchey and C. H. Bucher gave all present 
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much to think about. Dr. G. M. Eckels, of 
or was present and talked on 
‘The Growing Child.’’ Other speakers 
were D. C. Stunkard and J. L. Campbell. 
Miss Kate Willoughby gave a recitation. 
The meeting reflects much credit upon S. 
A. Van Ormer and W. M. Benson, the com- 
mitteemen for Bedford and Huntingdon 
mene. 

ERKS—Supt. Zechman: The following 
Local Institutes were held during January : 
Centreport, Bernville, Womelsdorf, and 
Morgantown. The meetings were very well 
attended. I have visited up to date 389 
schools, and found but seven that are not 
classified. The Reading agile offers a 
prize (amounting to about $30) for the best 
collection of native woods. In some schools 
I found as high as 103 kinds. In most cases 
the pupils are able to tell the different kinds. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz : The Tyrone schools, 
under the efficient direction of Supt. C. E. 
Kauffman, are doing excellent work. A 
pee course has been added to the 

igh school curriculum, which includes a 
= business course and a number of higher 

ranches not formerly included. The room 
now occupied by the high school is com- 
modious and well furnished. We visited 
most of the borough schools during the past 
month and found them all doing good work. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: The Local In- 
stitute at Parker Ford was a success. All 
that was undertaken was accomplished, viz., 
to start a small library in each school in 
East Coventry Township, to arouse an in- 
terest in Township High Schools, to secure 
another University Extension lecture, and 
to leave the people in love with the free 
schools. The attendance was such as to 
leave in the hands of the School Board funds 
sufficient to start the libraries. The ex- 
tension centre is now organizing at Spring 
City. The Local Institute can be made a 
powerful factor in arousing public senti- 
ment. 

CLARION—Supt. Beer: A Local Institute 
was held at Sligo. About fifty teachers 
were present. Prof. S. C. Hepler, of New 
Bethlehem, lectured in the evening to a 
crowded house. Prof. A. J. Mooney de- 
serves special mention for the singing done 
by the Sligo schools under his principalship. 
He teaches music successfully. At this 
meeting he had a chorus of 137 pupils whose 
performance was praised by all. On the 
19th we had a very interesting institute at 
West Millville. Profs. Space and Hepler 
are the teachers on the committee for this 
district, and they have the eastern part of 
the county well awakened for school and 
institute work; and the teachers of their 
district work earnestly to keep things mov- 
ing. The schools are doing well with very 
few exceptions. 

CoLuMBIA—Supt. Johnston: Successful 
Local Institutes were held at Benton, 
Numidia, and Rupert. Interesting and 
practical talks were given at these meetings 
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by Profs. Sutliff and Noetling, of the 
Bloomsburg Normal. The teachers of the 
various districts take an active part in the 
institutes and thus make them more prac- 
tical and helpful. 

CuMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel : Our County 
Institute held in December was a very profit- 
able meeting. The highest interest centered 
in Thursday’s sessions, crowds of persons 
not being able to gain admission to the 
Court House. An educational meeting was 
held at Schaul’s school, in Hampden dis- 
trict. The school and about fifty citizens 
were present. Addresses were made by Mr. 
John Schaeffer, director, and the County 
Superintendent after the exercises were con- 
cluded. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: Five very in- 
teresting Local Institutes were held during 
the month at Scotland, Upper Strasburg, 
New Franklin, Mercersburg, and Green- 
castle. With one exception all were well 
attended by teachers, directors, and patrons. 
The directors of Antrim district allowed 
their teachers one day’s pay for their attend- 
ance at the Institute. The Committee on 
Course of Study had a meeting and outlined 
the work. It is our purpose to have this 
work in readiness to present to the several 
Boards for adoption at the beginning of the 
next school year. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: Decided im- 
provements have been made in several dis- 
tricts, but the work done by the Mt. Morris 
Board deserves special mention. The four 
rooms have been repaired and made more 
attractive; better means of heating and ven- 
tilation have been provided; new walks have 
been laid; a new we put in the well; the 
young trees protected by boxes; and a new 
turn-gate put up that might serve as a 
model for use of School Boards wanting a 
good kind of gate. The outhouses have 
been put in good condition and are kept 
ell at night. The best teachers available 
were employed, and a course of study 
adopted by which the schools have been 
graded. A notice has been put up near the 
entrance that the school yard is not to be 
used as a public play-ground. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: The ques- 
tion of Township High Schools is now being 
agitated in several of our best farming dis- 
tricts. Hitherto the ‘‘number of children 
out of school ’’ has been ‘‘estimated.’’ This 
year I am trying to get the facts. I have 
asked the teachers throughout the county 
to send me lists of all children out of school 
between the ages of six and sixteen years. 
Our County Teachers’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting in Scranton, Saturday, 
March 2nd. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke : Quite a success- 
ful Local Institute was held at Fredericks- 
burg. The day sessions were devoted to 
the discussion of methods of instruction and 
a brief address by the County Superintend- 
ent. The meeting was fairly well attended. 
In the evening Hon. Henry Houck delivered 
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an excellent address to a large audience. 
Much good was accomplished. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: The attendance in 
many of our schools would be better if it 
were not for the prevalence of measles. We 
finished our series of Local Institutes with a 
successful one at Catasauqua. All our In- 
stitutes were very largely attended, and the 
teachers generally responded when called 
upon to assist in conducting the same. One 
of our directors of Upper Saucon, Mr. John 
Rohr, died during the month. The schools 
of the township have lost in him an efficient 
and progressive friend. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison : West Hazle- 
ton rebuilt its school-house last fall, 
doubling the seating capacity and making a 
six-room building out of it. The house is 
heated with steam. This improvement was 
much needed and is highly appreciated by 
the citizens of the borough. The schools 
are doing good work. I have visited a num- 
ber of schools in Foster, and am pleased to 
find that good work is being done. Jenkins 
Township put new seats in two buildings 
and repainted them. I found all of the 
teachers in this township doing good work. 
During January I visited schools in Exeter, 
Franklin, Dallas, Jackson, Lehman, Lake, 
Ross, Hemlock, Union, Fairmount, Hunt- 
ington and New Columbus. I have been 
pleased to notice an improvement in eve 
district : dictionaries have been purchased, 
a number of slate boards have been put in, 
houses painted and papered, better out- 
buildings erected, school-grounds extended 
and improved, and greater care taken in the 
selection of teachers. Dallas Township de- 
serves special mention. Salaries have tnt 
raised, the term lengthened, excellent out- 
buildings erected, and an impulse towards 
better schools given by the intelligent and 
progressive management of the Board. 
Lehman rebuilt her last poor school-house, 
and now has very good buildings. Hunting- 
ton decided last fall that all teachers em- 
ployed must be graduates of State Normal 
Schools. The Board was fortunate in secur- 
ing an excellent corps of teachers. The 
schools of Huntington, Ind., and Fair- 
mount, Ind., are doing very good work. 
Those of Fairmount, Hemlock, Ross, Union, 
Franklin and Exeter were found in good 
condition. The school at New Columbus is 
very large. A new house is needed and will 
= ably be built during the coming year. 

he Jackson directors are to be congratulated 
on the excellent work done in their schools. 

LycomMinc—Supt. Becht: The important 
educational event in December was the 
annualinstitute. In point of interest, num- 
bers, and enthusiasm, it exceeded all former 
meetings. Among the instructors were Dr. 
W. J. Milne, of Albany Normal College, 
Prof. John B. DeMotte, Prof. J. F. Reigart, 
of the Teachers’ College, New York, and 
Prof. Hulley, of Bucknell University. The 
convention of directors held during the 
week was the largest in the history of di- 
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rectors’ conventions in this county. Im- 
es questions were discussed and a 
egislative committee appointed. It was 
decided to hold another meeting in May. 
During January, five district institutes and 
one meeting of the Teachers’ Exchange 
were held. Both day and evening sessions. 
of the Institutes were largely attended. 
Many literary societies have been organized 
throughout the county, and local educa- 
tional meetings are being held in nearly 
every district. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Our report for 
January shows more than ordinary activity 
on the part of directors in visiting schools, 
a fact we are pleased to note. Local insti- 
tutes were held at Vira, Belltown, and New- 
ton Hamilton, all of which were well 
attended. Some additional improvements 
in the matter of out-houses are noticeable 
in some of our districts. In Armagh town- 
ship an additional acre and a half of ground 
has been purchased for the use of the dis- 
trict school at Milroy; about 14o thrifty 
maple trees have been planted, which, when 

rown into a grove, will be a very attractive 
eature of the grounds. Ten je me from 
the country are attending this district high 
school. The excellent papers read at our 
last directors’ convention by Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Glant were published in the county 

apers. The Court has ordered the Wayne 
ownehip School Board to build a school- 
house at Ryde in response to a petition of 
citizens. The argument seems to have 
been, ‘‘too many pupils, and too far to 
school;’’ but there are larger schools in the 
county and many other children are obliged 
to walk fully as far. With due regard for 
all concerned, we believe it would have 
been wiser to defer building until the town- 
ship should be more nearly out of debt. 
We believe that a joint school for the bene- 
fit of children in the upper end of Bratton 
and the lower part of Wayne would answer 
the requirements of the case. 

MoNROE—Su}t. Serfass : Local Institutes 
were held during the month in Hamilton, 
Ross, Polk, and Chestnut Hill districts. 
The directors of Ross have a happy way of 
encouraging these meetings : every member 
of the Board attends. In the matter of out- 
houses, Barrett has taken a commendable 
step by erecting several, which in point of 
neatness stand second to none in the county. 
Paradise furnished several of its houses with 
new desks ; Hamilton, all its schools with 
slate surface. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: Three 
Local Institutes were held during the month. 
The attendance and the work done by 
teachers and directors indicate slow but sure 
educational growth and progress. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: Two suc- 
cessful Local Institutes were held. At East 
Bangor we were assisted by Profs. G. P. 
Bible and E. L. Kemp. The pupils and 
patrons were present in large numbers, and 
much interest was manifested in the exer- 
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cises. I have visited all the schools in the 
county save five. Most of our teachers are 
doing well and giving good satisfaction. I 
find much better grading and classification 
than last year. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman : The 
severity of the weather during January did 
not affect the attendance as much as was 
anticipated. The patrons showed their 
approval of and interest in the school by 
gathering up the boys and girls in sleds 
and taking them to school ; and it was not 
uncommon to find three two-horse sleds at 
the school house at 4 o'clock, to make the 
return trip. The old custom of whole schools 
visiting other schools was much indulged 
in, and greatly enjoyed by teachers and 
pupils. I would respectfully ask Boards 
of Directors to consider the propriety of 
making some arrangement for the next 
school-term, by which each teacher may be 
allowed one-half day each month for the 
pu e of visiting other schools to compare 
methods and get practical suggestions. 
Two Local Institutes were held—one at 
Hickory Corners, the other at Montandon. 
Both were well attended. In Lower Maha- 
noy and Dalmatia every teacher was present. 
At both Institutes the teachers present did 
themselves credit by the quality of the work 
done. According to custom the directors of 
Chillisquaqua Township all joined in the 
procession in visiting the schools of that 
district. Observation work is receiving 
special attention in the first six grades of 
the Northumberland schools. Their school- 
rooms are full of specimens gathered from 
nature’s storehouse. Teachers of rural dis- 
tricts would do well to visit these schools. 
You can get a better idea here, in a single 
day, of the line of observation work we are 
aiming to have carried out in the country 
and village schools, than can be gotten from 
explanation and books in a month. The 
Trevorton High School now has a library of 
35 standard volumes. Delaware and Coal 
townships have adopted the graded course 
of study. 

PERRY—Supt. Arnold: During the past 
month Local Institutes were held at Blain, 
Ickesburg, and Millerstown. These meet- 
ings were well attended by teachers, 
directors and patrons, and were decidedly 
successful. The teachers deserve much 
credit for the interest taken in the proceed- 
ings. Nearly all the teachers in the differ- 
ent districts were present, and it is gratify- 
ing to note that all were prepared with the 
work assigned them. There are a few, 
however, who attend neither the County nor 
Local Institutes, and our own observation 
has made it clear that those who, for no 
good reason, absent themselves from these 
educational meetings, are the ones who 
would be most benefited by attendance. 
Our teachers are taking an interest in the 
course of study and reading adopted at our 
County Institute, and we hope to see good 
results follow. One of our county papers 
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devotes a column to educational matters. 
The schools visited this month, with very 
few exceptions, are doing good work. Sick- 
ness in some parts of the county has caused 
small attendance. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: Over 700 
teachers were present at our County Insti- 
tute. As day instructors we had Drs. Win- 
ship, De Motte, Schmucker, Lyte, Phillips, 
Deatrick, and Hull, and Miss Arnold. For 
evening entertainments : Joint Debate—Pro- 
tective Tariff vs. Free Trade—by Hon. Mr. 
Horr and Hon. Mr. Harter; Oriel Ladies’ 
Quartette and W. A. McCormick, Dr. De 
Motte, and The Franz Wieczek Concert 
Company. The teachers pronounced it a 
very satisfactory Institute. The Directors’ 
Association had a lively and interesting 
meeting during the week. An unusually suc- 
cessful Local Institute was held at Friedens- 
burg, with Friday evening and Saturday 
sessions. The weather was very inclement; 
nevertheless the institute was well attended 
by teachers and citizens. Forty-nine teach- 
ers were present. Supt. Henry Houck and 
Prof. A. C. Rothermel were the evening 
lecturers. Mr. Houck also assisted during 
the day. The teachers of the surrounding 
districts took an active part, and the discus- 
sions were lively, interesting as well as in- 
structive. Some of the directors and citizens 
addressed the Institute and took part in the 
exercises. Some expressed themselves in 
favor of Township High Schools. 

SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox : Excellent Dis- 
trict Institutes were held at Middleburgh, 
Freeburg, Independence, and Kratzerville. 
At each of these meetings the citizens and 
directors turned out ex masse, and manifested 
a surprising interest in the programme pre- 
sented. A few changes have been made 
during the month in the personnel of the 
teaching force of the county, some on ac- 
count of illness, others in consequence of 
factional quarrels on the part of directors 
and citizens. It is to be deplored that such 
differences of opinion should affect the 
teachers in the districts wherein they occur, 
as the sure penalty of it all is loss to the 
pupils in the schools. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: The great educa- 
tional event of the year was the County In- 
stitute. The attendance was large, the in- 
terest great, and the impressions made will 
be conducive to re All of the lecturers, 
entertainers and instructors, gave entire 
satisfaction, as is attested by the good words 
heard on every hand. Dr. Schaeffer's idea 
of Township High Schools meets with the 
general approval of our people. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: An evenin 
school has been opened in Warren with 
twelve teachers. Nearly 300 pupils are en- 
rolled and excellent work is being done. 
Local Institutes were held at Russell, 
Lander, and Sutton Hill. At the first two, 
a large number of teachers were registered 
and the patrons were out in force. At 
Sutton Hill a pleasant meeting was held, 
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though the attendance was not so large, the 
location being against it. The Pollard 
system of reading has been introduced in 
Warren and N. Clarendon, and good results 
are reported. 

WESTMORELAND—Supt. Ulrich : So far as 
known, our schools have never been in a 
more prosperous condition. The pupils are 
attending regularly and the teachers work- 
ing earnestly. No district is known in 
which the directors have not complied with 
the law relative to text-books and supplies. 
During the month of December we held the 
County Institute, pronounced by all in at- 
tendance from whom we have heard and by 
the press the best ever held in the county, 
all pad considered. The instructors were 
all first-class and gave entire satisfaction, 
consisting of Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, E. T. 
Nelson, D. J. Waller, Albert E. Maltby, 
Theo. B. Noss, Profs. J. S. Walton and 
E. O. Excell. The evening lecturers were 
Gen. Jno. B. Gordon, Rev. Thomas Dixon, 
Jr., Rev. Sam. P. Jones; every seat with 
much standing room in the house was sold 
—an evidence of the great excellence of 
these popular platform speakers. The John 
Thomas Concert Co. was also well received, 
as was Miss Wakefield, the soloist. 

ALLEGHENY City—Supt. Morrow: The 
‘‘Round Table’’ of Superintendents and 
Principals of schools in Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Eastern Ohio, met in Allegheny. 
The meetings, covering three days, were 
very well attended, and the discussions were 
spirited and interesting. The next meeting 
will be held at Youngstown, Ohio, some 
time in October. 

Brappock—Supt. Keefer: On December 
13th we held a very good Local Institute. 
Dr. A_ E. Maltby, of the Slippery Rock 
Normal School, and Prof. F. M. Bullock, 
addressed the teachers. Dr. Maltby: gave 
us an excellent talk on ‘‘ The Educational 
Idea.’’ Prof. Bullock spoke on ‘‘Reading,”’ 
The patrons of the schools present, as well 
as the directors, were well pleased. Supt. 
Hamilton, Supt. Kendall, Prof. Kratz Mc- 
Lean, of Pittsburgh, and Prof. J. D. Ander- 
son, were present. 

HazLe Twe. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: At our last Local Institute a committee 
of five teachers were ty men to draw upa 
resolution requesting the representatives of 
this district in the State Legislature to en- 
deavor to have a bill passed, making the 
minimum term of appointment of teachers 
in this Commonwealth not less than three 
years. The necessity for longer appoint- 
ments and greater security in their chosen 
field of work, is impressing itself on our 
teachers more and more strongly every day. 
It is this thought that inspired the action 
of the institute in the resolution referred to. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Benson: Our Board 
of Directors has taken action requiring the 
teachers in the future to stand an examina- 
tion in drawing. This is as it should be; 
it will avoid the expense of a special teacher 
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in this branch, and in many cases will be 
productive of better results. The enroll- 
ment of our schools is higher than ever be- 
fore, having now reached 1176. In some of 
the rooms we are over-crowded, and the 
teachers are actually burdened with work. 
But, as these are conditions found in almost 
all schools, we have no cause for complaint. 
I am glad to say that the kind and quality 
of the work are constantly improving. 

Mt. CARMEL—Supt. Dean: All of our 
teachers except one attended the County In- 
stitute and found it a very profitable experi- 
ence. When the question arose as to send- 
ing the teachers our Board decided that the 
good of the county demanded that all the 
teachers, should unite in one institute. 
The question is not what would help our 
borough teachers the most, but what is 
likely to be of the greatest benefit to the 
county as a whole. On the other hand, we 
feel that we have a right to ask that the In- 
stitute be held in alternating years in differ- 
ent parts of the county. Believing that it 
educates the directors and the general com- 
munity, and raises the standard and creates 
an educational atmosphere, we consider it 
wrong for the authorities that be to con- 
tinually appoint the meeting at Sunbury. 

NANTICOKE—Supt. Miller: Our teachers 
attended a Local Institute at Wanamie, and 
were much interested in the subjects dis- 
cussed. Our school attendance is the best 
we have ever had, two schools making 100 
per cent. last month, and none of them fall- 
ing below go per cent. 

NEw CASTLE—Supt. Shearer: One of the 
most encouraging things we have to report, 
is the fact that there has been a steady 
growth of interest in the work of the schools 
as manifested by the increased number of 
visits. Last month we were visited by over 
400 parents, and this month by over 700. 

NEWPORT Twre. (Luzerne Co.) — Supt. 
Dewey: A Local Institute was held in 
Wanamie. The following instructors were 
present: Co. Supt. T. B. Harrison, Supt. 
C. B. Miller, of Nanticoke, Prof. E. I. Wolfe, 
of Wyoming Seminary, and Prof. Geo. P. 
Bible, of E. Stroudsburg Normal School. 
Consequently the instruction was of a high 
order. Thirty teachers from Nanticoke, and 
twenty from Newport were present, besides 
a large number ofl inhascutes patrons. The 
instructors were entertained by the School 
Board. 

Wrst CHESTFR—Supt. Jones : During the 
month Mr. C. W. Talbot, President of the 
School Board, spoke to the boys in all the 
schools on the evil effects of cigarette smok- 
ing, and suggested the formation of an Anti- 
Cigarette League in West Chester. More 
than 300 boys have in consequence signed 
the pledge prescribed. A central league has 
been formed in the high school, with auxili- 
ary leagues in each of the other buildings. 
All of the boys’in the senior, junior and 
third classes in the high school are pledged 
members of the league. 
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Hymn WRrITERS.—We have sought for hymns in 
the books of every denomination of Christians. There 
are certain hymns of the sacrifice of Christ, of utter 
and almost soul-dissolving yearning for the benefits 
of His mediation, which none could write so well as 
a devout Roman Catholic. Some of the most touch- 
ing and truly evangelical hymns in the Plymouth Col- 
lection we have gathered from this source. We have 
obtained many exquisite hymns from the Moravian 
collections, developing the most tender and loving 
views of Christ, of His personal presence, and gentle 
companionship. We know of no hymn-writers that 
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equal their faith and fervor for Christ as present with 
his people. Nor can any one conversant with these 
fail to recognize the fountain in which the incem- 
parable Charles Wesley was baptized. His hymns 
are only Moravian hymns re-sung. Not alone are the 
favorite expressions used and the epithets which they 
loved, but, like them, he beholds all Christian truths 
through the medium of confiding lové. The dove- 
clement of this school has never been surpassed. To 
say that we have sought for hymns expressing the 
deepest religious feeling, and particularly the senti- 
ments of love, and trust, and divine courage, and. 
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hopefulness, is only to say that we have drawn largely 
from the best Methodist hymns. The contributions 
of the Wesleys to hymnology have been so rich as 
to leave the Christian world under an obligation 
which cannot be paid as long as there is a struggling 
Christian brotherhood to sing and be comforted amid 
the trials of this world, Charles Wesley was pecul- 
iarly happy in making the Scriptures illustrate Chris- 
tian experience, and personal experience throw light 
upon the deep places of the Bible. Some of his effu- 
sions have never been surpassed. Nor are there any 
hymns that could more nobly express the whole ecstasy 





of the apostolic writings in view of death and heaven. 
Cowper, Stennet, Newton, Doddridge, and many 
other familiar authors, will be found in every collection 
that aspires to usefulness. With whatever partiality 
to Dr. Watts we may have begun our work, a compar- 
ison of his psalms and hymns with the best effusions of 
the best hymn-writers has only served to increase our 
admiration, and our conviction that he stands above all 
other English writers. Nor do we believe any other 
man, in any d nt, has contributed so great a 
share of enjoyment, edification, and inspiration to 
struggling Christians as Dr. Watts.—H/. W. Beecher. 








